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..-A Name You Can Trust 


FOR YOUR ANALYTICAL WORK, you are always assured of depend- 
ability when you “specify B&A Quality Reagents”. This is because 
Baker & Adamson makes no compromise on the purity of its 
reagents. Each is precision-made to meet the rigid, pre-deter- 
mined specifications of the American Chemical Society itself! 

WITH REAGENTS not covered by A.C.S. specifications, Baker 
& Adamson establishes its own exacting standards of purity— 
comparably high . . . equally dependable. 

OVER 1,000 high purity products bear the familiar B&A Shield 
of Quality. They are available from B&A’s own nation-wide chain 
of distributing points to save you time and money in laboratory 
operations. For your needs, specify B&A Reagents . . . first choice 
of American chemists since 1882. 


BAKER & ADAMSON 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


Ofhees: Albany Adanta Baltimore* © Birmingham® Boston © Bridgeport® ¢ Buffalo* 
Charlome* Chicago* Cleveland® Denver* Detroit® Greenville (Mus.) © Houston® 
Jacksonville © Kalamazoo Los * Minneapolis New York® Philadelphia*® 
Piutsburgh* © St. Lowis® © Sam Francisco*® © Seattle © Yakima ( Wash.) 

sin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
In Canada: The "Nichol Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Toronto* ¢ Vancouver* 


SETTING THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PURITY SINCE 1882 


* Complete stocks are carried here. 
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LAB 


These tested and approved Cenco products assure 
efficient control in your laboratory. The Cenco 
Tensiometer serves reliably for the measurement 
of surface and interfacial tensions. Completely 
described in Bulletin 102 ‘Surface Phenomena”. 
The Cenco Cylindrical Oven provides dependable 
temperature control to 210°. Write for Bulletin 5 
“Constant Temperature Equipment’. 


Cenco High Vacuum Pumps are 
renowned for high speed evac- 
vation and performance. Write 
for 48-page technical Bulletin 
10 “High Vacuum Apparatus". The Cenco Electroanalyzer saves time in the quanti- 

tative electroonalysis of metals. Ask for Circular 


1200. 


Cenco News Chats, a quarterly magazine published for 
laboratory workers in industry, education and research 
will be sent on request. Professional people are invited 
to send in their names for future editions. 


., Refinery Supply Company 
Tulse Oblehome 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFI 
CANO Scientific Instruments + Laboratory Supplies 
1700 Irving Park Road, Chicago I3 
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Dr. Romeo P. Allard, chairman of the Los Angeles AIC Chapter, is professor of 
chemistry and chairman of the department of chemistry at Loyola University, Los 
Angeles, Calif. He was granted the B.S. (in chemical engineering) degree in 1931; 
the M.S. degree in 1932, and the Ph.D. degree in 1934, all from the University of 
Notre Dame. He joined the faculty of Loyola University in 1935, and two years later 
he was appointed chairman of the newly-formed department of chemistry. He served 
as dean of the College of Science in 1946 and 1947. In that year, the College of 
Science was incorporated into the combined Arts and Sciences, where he served as 
assistant dean until 1949. He is a member of the American Chemical Society. 


Rated as “a splendid gentleman and a good scholar, as well as a fine teacher,” 
Dr. Allard emphasizes the importance of professional consciousness among chemists. 
The Los Angeles Chapter, under his leadership, is concerned with a program to stir 
up interest (professionally) among the students graduating from college, and to incul- 
cate in the minds of the members of the AIC the spirit of professionalism as contained 
in the INstrrure’s Code of Ethics. 
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cEBACIC ACID 


THE CHEMICAL OF 
UNUSUAL VERSATILITY 


SEBACIC ACID is one of the most versatile 
raw materials available to the chemical industry. 
The HARDESTY CHEMICAL CO. manufactures Se- 
bacic Acid in two grades — both of which are 
available in tonnage quantities. The properties 
are given below: 


HARCHEM SEBACIC ACID 


Sebacic Acid HOOC-(CH:):-COOH 98% 
Ash 
Moisture 
lodine Number 
Melting Point 
Specific Gravity 25°/15° C 
APHA Color—2 grams 

dissolved in 50 ml. alcohol 

(C. P. grade is also available) 


Sebacic Acid is a free flowing powder, white in 
color, with a high melting point. Its chemical re- 
actions are similar to those of other aliphatic acids 
and it is easily converted to esters, salts, amides, 
ester-amides, acid chlorides and many other use- 
ful derivatives. 

USES: Widely used in Plasticizers, Alkyd Resins, 
Fibres, Paint Products and other applications where 
its high heat stability and purity are of great 
advantage. 

Write for further information 
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t. 


AVAILABLE NOW! 


Send for Your Personal Copy Today 


This 1951 edition of the Merck Laboratory Chemicals Price List 
is filled with up-to-date, practical information on the purity and 
packaging of over 600 Merck Reagent and Laboratory Chemicals. 
Specifications given for all Reagent Chemicals have been amended to 
conform to the latest revisions of ACS purity standards. Also included 
are useful suggestions on storage of sensitive fine chemicals. 

Your local laboratory chemicals distributor has a copy for you. 
Why not send for it today? Or write us directly, using the coupon below, 


MERCK LABORATORY CHEMICALS 


MERCK & CoO., Ine. 
Rahway, New Jersey, Dept. CS-11 


Please send new 1951 Merck Laboratory Chem- | 
ica.s Price List: 


MERCK & CO., INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
In Canada; MERCK & CO. Limited—Montreal 
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BECKMAN MODEL N pH METER 


PORTABLE — BATTERY OPERATED — RUGGED 


ADV ANTAGES 


Model N offers all the advan- 
tages of former Model M, which 
it replaces, and, in addition: 


Subminiature electronic tubes 
(3), powered by hearing aid 
and flashlight batteries, 


Built-in temperature compensa- 
tion 0 to 100°C, and 


Lightweight aluminum case 
(weight lIbs.), sealed and 
desiccated, with attached 
handle; convenient for lab- 
oratory, plant or field use. 


4918-N1. 


BECKMAN MODEL-N GLASS ELECTRODE pH METER, Battery Operated. A compact, direct 
reading instrument which uses the same basic circuit as Model M, which it replaces. With 
double, overlapping pH scale approximately 4 inches long reading in 0.1 pH division from 
pH O to 8 in red figures and from pH 6 to 14 in black; built-in temperature compensation 
0 to 100°C; and contro! panel provided with ‘‘standardization’’ and ‘‘check'’ control knobs, 
switch for selection of range and ‘‘off'’, and humidity indicator. 


Can be used in either vertical or horizontal position. Warm-up is rapid — approxi- 
mately 10 seconds — permitting the instrument to be turned off between measurements, 
thereby saving battery life. 

Furnished with sturdy 5-inch general purpose glass electrode and companion calomel 
electrode. Reading can be made rapidly with an accuracy of O.1 pH over the range to 
pH 11, but greater accuracy is possible with careful operating technique. For use in the 
range pH 9 to 14, Type E glass electrode, with low sodium ion error, is recommended. 

The various types of electrodes offered for use with Models M and H-2, including our 
4923-F5 Electrode Conversion Assembly for volumes of only 2 to 3 ml, can all be used 
with Model N. Continuous readings can be made and the instrument is convenient for 
making rapid acid-alkali titrations. 


4918-N1. Gloss Electrode pH Meter, Beckman Model N-1, complete with 5-inch glass and calomel 
electrodes, electrode holder, 50 m! Pyrex brand glass beoker, | pt. Buffer Mixture pH 7.0, 
100 mi! bottle saturated KCI solution, in case with handle 180.00 


4918-N2. Ditto, but with anaes double case providing carrying space for accessories required for 
field use ...... 195.00 


More detailed information sent upon request. 


ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY 


RETAIL — WHOLESALE — EXPORT 
LABORATORY APPARATUS AND REAGENTS 
West Washington Square Philadelphia 5, Pa., U.S.A. 


Cable Address ‘‘BALANCE,"’ Philcdelphia 
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EDITORIAL 


Professional [Improvement 
Dr. Lloyd Van Doren, F.A.L.C. 


Secretary, The American Institute of Chemists 


HE public’s recognition of the 
importance of chemistry has im- 
proved tremendously since 1923, the 
year the AIC was founded, but how 
has the position of the chemist as an 
individual improved since then? 
Charter members of the INsTITUTE 
were queried before the Korean War. 
Their replies show the trends of 
normal times rather than those of 
emergency situations which develop 
during periods of defense preparation. 
The question presented was, “In your 
opinion, is the professional situation 
today better than it was in 1923?” 
Several of these answers are quoted 
below. Others will be discussed in 
later issues of THe CHEMIST. 


“Yes, considerably better but there 
is still room for improvement.” 


—Dr. M. L. Crossley 


“IT think one can definitely state 


that the professional situation of 
chemists is much better today than 
in 1923. This is particularly true in 
industry outside of the specific or 
straight chemical operation. Twenty- 
five years ago, outside of specific 
chemical manufacture, industry scar- 
cely considered a chemist as anything 
more than a tester, whereas today 
practically every industry realizes the 
need of both applied and theoretical 


chemistry. As a result, the chemist, 
and chemical engineer, are being 
recognized and are finding a place in 
executive, administrative, and sales 
capacities, as well as in the factory 
and laboratory.” 


—Lloyd L. Davis 


“Very much better.”—Ralph B. 


Deemer. 


“Decidedly better, in general, as 
to recognition and __financially.— 
Benjamin Janer. 


“Yes. Vastly better.”"—Dr. Ralph 
E. Lee. 


“I would say it is considerably 
better. The chemists’ professional 
standing has improved.”—Dr. Norris 
W. Matthews. 


“Very markedly better from the 
standpoints especially of professional 
recognition and material return.”— 
Dr. Martin Meyer. 


“Although I am pretty far away 
from the center of chemical activity, 
from what I can gather in general, 


I should say ‘Magnificently Yes.’ ”— 
Dr. Jack P. Montgomery. 
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SCIENTIFIC 
LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 
EQUIPMENT 


Wood or Metal 
Catalogs Sent on Request 
Our Engineers are readily available 
to assist in planning 


layouts, esti- 


mates, etc., without cost or obligation. 
Address— 


J. A. Campbell, President 


5057 S. Center St. Adrian, Mich. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


“Yes, better.’”’ — Professor 
Alfred M. Peter. 


“By far, on account of the enorm- 
ous advance of chemistry in industry.” 
—Nathan Smith. 


“TI believe it has improved distinct- 
ly."—John M. Weiss. 


“Far better.”.—Roy Wisdom. 


“Some ways better. Some ways not 
so good.”—William J. Cotton. 

“Yes, to a 
other respects, 


limited extent but in 
no—due to economic 
laws, and the increase 
of monopolies, all of which are not 
beneficial to the individual members 
of the profession.” — Leland A. 
Dubbs. 


changes, taxes, 


1951 


“Yes, this is due in part to publi- 
city given the great advance in 
chemistry since 1923 so easily recog- 
nized by laymen today. Industrial 
managements today have the highest 
regard for their 


Richard B. Sheridan. 


laboratories.” — 


“Yes, a little better; but still far 
from satisfactory." — Charles F. 
Smith, Jr. 


“IT think there is no doubt about 
its being better—but it could be still 
better.”—Raymond Szymanowitz 


“In general, yes. Heavy demand 
for high grade chemists in research 
and management has brought higher 
prestige to the chemical profession.” 


—George T. Tobiasson 


. 


“In some ways, but worse_ today 
for chemists over forty years of age.” 
—Simon Mendelsohn. 


“T think it is improving, due in 
large part to THe AMERICAN IN- 
sTituTe oF CuHemists.”—Dr. M. 
Starr Nichols. 


We are encouraged to see that one 
of the INstiTUTE’s objectives is being 
attained—that of improving the pro- 
fessional situation of chemists; but 
this also means that we must increase 
our efforts and not relax vigilance in 
these abnormal times. The improve- 
ment of the profession can be acceler- 
ated by the active cooperation of every 
AIC member and by the addition of 
qualified 
INSTITUTE. 


non-members to our 
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There’s a new in the 
HARSHAW LINE 


% It’s designed for use in metal- 
lurgical, chemical, and clinical 
labs 


% It’s made of STAINLESS STEEL 


% It’s completely air-tight and 
moisture proof 


Here’s the answer to your demand 
for a desiccating cabinet that is dur- 
able, air-tight and moisture proof, 
and adaptable to many applications. 
Built for convenient use, this attrac- 
tive new cabinet will serve well in 
the metallurgical, chemical, or clini- 
cal laboratory. It incorporates many 
useful features— 


. Specially designed warp-proof, air-tight door which is 
gasketed with a pure gum rubber seal. 


Needle valve to relieve pressure. 

Large capacity. 

18-8 stainless steel throughout. 

¥%6"" glass windows which are tightly cemented to the frame. 
Adjustable asbestos shelves. 


able shelf brackets with runners ad- 
justable every !'9"’. Pressed feet on the 


This new cabinet may be used for cool- 
ing ignition samples, or for storing 


metallurgical samples, and it is also 
ideal for storing dissecting instruments 
and other types of surgical instruments. 
The shelving consists of two asbestos 
shelves, 8” x 9°4"’, each with twelve 
7," holes, and one removable stainless 
steel tray, 8” x 9” x 54”, to hold ap- 
proximately one pound of desiccant. 


Also included are three sets of remov- 


bottom of the cabinet and correspond- 
ing indentations on top facilitate 
stacking and storing so that several 
of these cabinets may be kept in a 
relatively small space. Inside measure- 
ments are: height, 12”; width, 1119”; 
depth, 10’’. Outside measurements 
are: height, 12'9”; width, 12!9”; 
depth, 12!9”. 


H-18877— Stainless Steel Desiccating Cabinet. Each $67.50 


Quantity prices on request. 


HARSHAW SCIENTIFIC 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO 
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@ The chemist is one of the world's most exacting buyers. He has to be... 
his work often depends wholly upon the purity of the laboratory chemicols 
he uses. That's why more chemists than ever before choose from the over 


400 Mallinckrodt Analytical Reagents. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 

Iinckrodt St, ST. LOUIS 7, MO. © 72 Gold Street, NEW YORK 8, N.Y 
Chicago © Cincinnati © Cleveland © los Angeles 

Phitadetphia © San Francisco © Montreal © Toronto 


Vwrite FOR THE ANALYTICAL REAGENT CATALOG — LISTING OVER 400 AR'S 


Mallinckrodt Analytical Reagents are distributed by: — > 


AMEND DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., INC. MEYER SCIENTIFIC SUPPLY CO., INC 
221 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


117 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
E. MACHLETT & SONS, 220 Eost 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


MACALASTER BICKNELL CO. OF CONN., INC. 18! Henry St., New Haven 11, Conn. 
FISHER SCIENTIFIC COMPANY, Eimer & Amend Division 635 Greenwich St., N. Y. 14, N. Y. 
PALO LABORATORY SUPPLIES, INC. 8! Reade St., N.Y. 7, N.Y. 
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Some Heminiscences 
Dr. Herman I. Schlesinger 


Professor Emeritus, University of Chicago 
(Acceptance address upon receiving the Honor Scroll of the Chicago AIC 
Chapter. ) 


hroughout my life. I have been a 

very fortunate man. I had the most 
generous of parents who made it pos- 
sible for me, not only to pursue my 
undergraduate and graduate studies 
without financial worry, but also to 
have had nearly two full years of 
post-doctoral work in Europe. I en- 
countered extraordinarily able and in- 
spiring teachers during the formative 
years of my intellectual development. 

My formal education began in a 
private grammar school, presided over 
by a man whose training as a Ger- 
man disciplinarian was mellowed by 
his experience in an American com- 
munity. What | learned there about 
thoroughness of preparation and me- 
thods of study made all of my sub- 
sequent schooling easier, In the Lake 
View High School of this city, I had 
as my teacher of physics and chem- 
istry Mr. Linebarger, whose influence 
on my future I gratefully acknow- 
ledge. He was a most unusual person 
for his times. In those days research 
was seldom practiced in America in 
even the larger universities, yet in a 
small office and preparation room be- 
hind the student laboratory, he had 
constructed a complicated all-glass 
distilling column and a device for 


studying the vapor tensions of mix- 
tures of volatile liquids. From him I 
not merely obtained an _ excellent 
grounding in physics and chemistry, 
but also got my first inkling of the 
fascination of scientific research. And 
when I entered the University of 
Chicago, I immediately encountered 
such outstanding teachers and scien- 
tists as Stieglitz, Alexander Smith, 
J. U. Nef, and Millikan. 


Equally fortunate was I in the 
students who chose to work with me 
for their masters’ and doctorate de- 


grees. I am convinced that no one 
in our department had an abler group. 
Every one of them, and there must 
be about fifty, made original contri- 
butions to our joint research, and the 
greatest satisfaction of my profession- 
al life has been the success which 
they have had after they left the 
university. I cannot single any of 
them out except for those who, after 
receiving their doctorates, continued 
to work with me, first as research 
assistants and then as associates and 
colleagues. Anton Burg, Herbert 
Brown, Al Finholt, Tom Wartik, 
and the two Schaeffer’s should share 
with me this Honor Scroll. 
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The University of Chicago 
Fifty-one years ago | entered the 
University of Chicago as a freshman 
determined to major in chemistry: 
That department was still so small 
that it did not need all of the 
space provided by its relatively new 
Kent Kent Theatre, 
for example, was reserved for the 
department of public speaking 
and was frequently used for foot- 
ball rallies which most of the gradu- 
ate chemistry students enthusiastical- 
ly attended. Only two of the four 
lecture rooms were used by the de- 
partment, and the large laboratory 


Laboratory. 


on the top floor, now employed for 
undergraduate qualitative analysis, 
capable of housing about seventy-five 
students, was empty except for me. 
I had been banished by~ my fellow 
students from what was then the only 
research laboratory, because I was 
working with an organic sulfur com- 
pound supposed to have an obnoxious 
odor. One morning I arrived at work 
rather weary after a dance of the 
evening before. Since my experiment 
at that moment did not require close 
attention, I rolled up a fire blanket 
for a pillow, and stretched out on one 
of the laboratory benches for much- 
needed sleep. The next thing I knew, 
Prot. Stieglitz was standing by my 
side. Startled, | 
knew that | was working in that re- 
mote spot. His answer, given in his 


demanded how he 


characteristic deliberate fashion, was 
“IT had only to follow the smell.” 
Another 


indication of the small 
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size of the department is the fact 
that during my five years as a student 
at Chicago, only fourteen doctorate 
degrees were awarded in chemistry; 
in the single year 1950-51 about 
thirty were granted. In the fall of 
1900, the faculty consisted of only 
four regular staff members and two 
post-Ph.D. assistants. In 1901, H. 
N. McCoy came in as an instructor 
to give the first formal course in 
physical chemistry to have been of- 
fered by the department. ‘Today there 
are twenty-seven, not counting as- 
sociates and emeriti, The senior mem- 
bers of the department, Nef, Smith, 
and Stieglitz represented an interest- 
ing contrast. 


Smith was an ideal teacher of 
freshman. His lectures were clear. 


He delivered them dramatically, and 
interlaced them with an amount of 
humor that delighted the beginners. 
He was friendly and sociable; the 
students called him the dancing dean. 
While at Chicago he carried out his 
fundmental research on the modifi- 
cations of sulfur, but I gained the 
impression that he was more interest- 
ed in teaching and in administrative 
work than in research. 


In contrast to Smith, Julius Stie- 
glitz spoke very deliberately and sel- 
dom indulged in humor, though he 
was by no means devoid of that quali- 
ty. In his lectures he held the atten- 
tion of his students by the perfect 
organization of his material, and by 
his subject 


his critical analysis of 
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SOME REMINISCENCES 


matter, rather than by striking dra- 
matic quality. He was as successful 
with undergraduates as with graduate 
students, and he was much sought 
after as a research director by stu- 
dents desiring to work in his field of 
physico organic chemistry. 

Nef, in turn, was quite different 
in temperament either Smith 
or Stieglitz, He was an_ intensely 
nervous person, overflowing with en- 
ergy. His walk was more like a sprint 
than a walk; his vacations were spent 


from 


climbing mountains whenever possi- 
ble. He lectured rapidly, most of the 
time writing on the black board with 
his back toward the class and with 
an eraser in the left hand, with which 
he almost immediately erased what 
he had just written with his right 
hand. You can readily understand 
that his lectures were difficult to fol- 
low, but they were nevertheless ex- 
tremely stimulating because they re- 
presented a highly original point of 
view, and confined to 
what could be found in textbooks. 
In the laboratory, however, he, like 
Stieglitz, was a magnificent teacher, 


were never 


insistent on careful techniques and on 
a thorough understanding of the sig- 
nificance of the experiments under- 
way. 

Different as these three men were, 
they had one trait in common; each 
of them, in the subjects he taught, 
stressed interpretation of the facts 
presented, and the fundamental prin- 
ciples which are necessary to convert 
phenomena and data into organized 


science, Alexander Smith, in the text- 
book which after nearly fifty years 
is still in use, was the first to intro- 
duce elements of physical chemistry 
into general chemistry; one of Stieg- 
litz’ outstanding contributions was 
his textbook on qualitative analysis 
which was the first to base this sub- 
ject on the theory of ionization and 
the law of chemical equilibrium in a 
practical way; Nef based his discus- 


sion of organic chemistry on what he 
called bivalent carbon, but that was 
essentially a forerunner of modern 
concepts of free radical chemistry. 


Those who are familiar with my 
way of teaching can readily discern 
how the training I received under 
these men has influenced me. I, too, 
have stressed the importance of bas- 
ing the presentation of subject mat- 
ter on fundamental principles. But 
from these men I also learned the im- 
portance of basic facts. | fear that in 
recent years some teachers have neg- 
lected the factual aspects of science 
on the ground that facts are easily 
forgotten whereas principles are re- 
membered. | am convinced that the 
principles and philosophy of science, 
distilled away from its phenomena 
and its are, like the 
brandy distilled away from the wine, 


techniques, 


a heady potion likely to produce a 
false glow of accomplishment rather 
than the strength resulting from so- 
lid intellectual nourishment. 


Because of the small size of the 
department there existed a_ fairly 
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unique relationship among the gradu- 
ate students and between the students 
and faculty. All of the candidates 
for the doctorate degrees had ben- 
ches in the same fairly large research 
laboratory. As a result each knew 
on what problem each of the others 
was engaged. When Nef came into 
the room to give advice and to dis- 
cuss their problems with his students, 
all of us were likely either to hear 
what was going on, or to find out 
about it as soon as Nef left the room. 
The same thing was true of the dis- 
cussions Stieglitz and McCoy had 
with their students. Obviously this 
was a broadening type of experience. 
The relationship between students 
and faculty was also a very friendly 
one. Every month or so a team of 
students met a faculty team for bowl- 
ing, and there were other social con- 
tacts between the two groups. 


Nernst’s Laboratory 

| encountered a very different sit- 
uation when, shortly after receiving 
my doctorate degree, | became a stu- 
dent in Nernst’s laboratory in Berlin. 
Only a few months before my arrival, 
Nernst had moved to Berlin from 
Goettingen, and his quarters were in 
an old, as yet poorly equipped, small 
building. The first floor was occupied 
by the professor of industrial chemis- 
try; the third floor by Prof. Mark- 
wald who was working on problems 
of radioactivity. That floor also housed 
the laboratory room in which Lan- 
dolt had carried out his classical ex- 
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periments to prove the law of con- 
servation of mass as applied to chem- 
ical reactions. The apparatus with 
which he carried out weighings and 
all other manipulations at a distance 
was still in place. Landolt, although 
quite an old man and rather feeble, 
nevertheless came to the Laboratory 
frequently to make a few additional 
tests. The second floor was reserved 
for physical chemistry. It contained 
a small office for the electrochemist, 
Prof. Jahn, and a room devoted to 
laboratory instruction in elementary 
physical chemistry. For Nernst’s re- 
search and that of his students there 
were only four rather small rooms, 
of which one was his private labora- 
tory. But there were not more than 
ten or twelve students; all except 
one already had their Ph. D. degrees. 
That one undergraduate, Von Euc- 
ken, was to become the most noted of 
the whole group. Others whose names 
might be familiar to some of you 
were Nernst’s research assistant, Von 
Wartenberg, Jellinek, who later 
wrote a widely-used text on physical 
chemistry, but who then was Nerst’s 
lecture assistant, and Weigert who 
later made a name for himself as a 
photochemist. 


In spite of the small number of 
students, we did not see much of 
Nernst in the laboratory. Two or 
three time a week he dashed through 
it just before the lunch hour, often 
with his overcoat on and with his hat 
in his hand. It was surprising, how- 
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ever, how much one could benefit by 
these short He could in- 
stantly detect, it seemed to me as if 
it were almost intuitively, an incor- 
a complicated 


contacts. 


rect connection in 
electrical circuit, or at moment’s no- 
tice suggest an improvement in an 
experimental 
giving inconsistent results. Equally 
rapidly did he find the flaws in an 
interpretation of complex 


procedure which was 


unsound 
experimental data. 


Nernst himself that year gave no 
lectures except in general chemistry, 
a course which duplicated several 
others given in other chemical in- 
stitutes of the university, Many of 
the older attended these 
lectures largely to observe the unique 
demonstrations Nernst devised. Aside 


students 


from the laboratory course given by 
Walter Roth, the only course in phy- 
sical chemistry was one in electro- 
chemistry under Jahn, Unfortunately, 
the latter was extremely deaf, and he 
either spoke so softly that he could 
hardly be heard, or he shouted so 
loudly that the whole floor resounded 


with his voice, and very few of us 


could follow his presentations. 


Although Nernst had most original 
ideas about the experimental solution 
ot physico-chemical problems, and 
could tell others how to arrange their 
apparatus, he was himself a very awk- 
ward experimentalist. Most of the re- 
search done in his private laboratory 
was carried out by Von Wartenberg 


and Schlueter, Nernst’s mechanician 


Now and then, Nernst decided to do 
experiments with his own hands, an 
occasion anticipated with glee by the 
students, and with dread by the as- 
sistants. | remember one such inci- 
dent. In the course of the experiment, 
Nernst accidentally shorted the elec- 
tric wiring to a water pipe, which at 
the bend at the ceiling was made of 
lead. The lead melted, and a stream 
of water completely drenched Nernst, 
Von Wartenberg and Schlueter. But 
that is not the whole story. In the 
room above, Markwald was carry- 
ing out a distillation at reduced pres- 
sure. The break in the water line 
caused the pump to back up, com- 
pletely ruining Markwald’s prepara- 
tion. Just as Nernst dashed out of his 
laboratory, wet as a poodle, Mark- 
wald dashed down the stairs afire 
with wrath, The ensuing verbal con- 
flict between the wet and the hot 
could be described adequately only 
by an accomplished dramatist. 


In other respects, however, Nernst 
was probably the most brilliant scien- 
tist I have ever met. I recall, in par- 
ticular, a meeting of the 
Gesellschaft at which Nernst pre- 
sided. The meeting lasted two full 
days, and many papers in all branches 
of physical chemistry were presented. 
After each paper, without a single 
exception, Nernst was able to make 
a significant, penetrating comment, 
and by so doing was able to the initi- 
ate an illuminating discussion. The 
contrast between this meeting and 
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the present national meetings of our 
chemical societies, where discussion is 


seldom heard, was most striking. 


Much as the students admired 
Nerst as a scientist, there was some- 
thing about his personality which 
made him rather generally disliked. 
I think it may have been what seemed 
like a lack of sincerity. This trait 
may be illustrated by the treatment 
he accorded me. | became the teach- 
er'’s pet, not because of any of my 
achievements, but merely because 
Nernst had been invited for the fol- 
lowing year to give the Silliman lec- 
tures at Yale. He wanted someone 
on whom he could practice what lit- 
tle English he had acquired. Twice 
a week | was invited to have dinner 
with his family, so that he, the Eng- 
lish governess and | could converse— 
a most painful experience. No matter 
how insignificant may have been a 
result | had obtained, he called the 
other students to my bench to express 
his admiration. At the large dinners 
he gave each semester to the students, 
the younger assistant professors, and 
a tew full professors, | was served 
wine from a bottle reserved for those 
of highest rank and given cigars from 
a special box. ‘The tact that every- 
one in the laboratory knew why I 
was singled out was, I presume, the 
only reason I was not thoroughly 
disliked. Because of these aspects of 
Nernst’s personality,- the atmosphere 
ot his laboratory was quite different 
from the friendly, almost intimate one 
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to which I had become accustomed 
at Chicago. 

Berlin in those days was a most 
stimulating place. Its theatres were 
probably the best in the world. It 
was a center of music. Its art gal- 
leries, although not as outstanding as 
those of other large European cities, 
were a revelation to a young man 
who had seen very little of painting 
or sculpture. The chemist found a 
rich intellectual fare. Nernst had 
just announced the third law of ther- 
modynamics, and almost all of his 
students were at work collecting data 
to give it a firmer experimental foun- 
dation. Planck had only recently de- 
veloped the quantum theory, and de- 
voted most of his lecture course to 
that topic. Emil Fischer was deep in 
his study of proteins and amino 
acids. Van't Hoff was disentangling 
the origins of the huge Stassfurt salt 
deposits. 

Van't Hoff’s Course 

The only one of these men, aside 
from Nernst, with whom I became 
personally acquainted was Van't 
Hoff. Alexander Smith, who knew 
him well, had given me a letter of 
introduction and Van't Hoff respond- 
ed most kindly by having me at his 
house for dinner several times. He 
was strikingly handsome man 
whose face expressed a remarkable 
inner serenity. He was deliberate in 
speech, but unusually approachable, 
cordial and unassuming. The atmos- 
phere of the household was one of 
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charming simplicity. 

The only course Van't Hoff gave, 
as an honorary professor in the Uni- 
versity, started out with a detailed 
discussion of the solubilities and other 
phase relations needed for the elucida- 
tion of the Stassfurt deposits—a most 
dreary subject. 1, and I suspect most 
of the others who had registered for 
the course, never learned if it contain- 
ed anything else. On the first day the 
lecture hall was well filled; at the 
end of the lecture most of the au- 
dience rushed to the lecture table to 
have Van't Hoff sign their course 
book. Most of them did not return 
till the last lecture of the course 
when they again these 
books for a signature. I held out for 
By that time 


p resented 


a week or ten days. 


only four or five others were left. 
It must have been very discouraging 
to the speaker to have to address 
an almost empty hall for so many 
days. Since the German system did 


not require course credits, and the 
awarding of degrees was based only 
on the final and the 
thesis, I do not know or do not re- 
the purpose of obtaining 
these signatures. 


Thiele’s Laboratory 

From Berlin I went to Strassburg 
for a semester of work under the 
organic chemist, Thiele. There again 
the atmosphere was very different 
from that either at Chicago or in Ber- 
lin. All of the experimental work in 
organic chemistry, both the organic 


examination 


member 


preparation course and the research, 
was carried out in one very large 
laboratory room, holding about forty 
or fifty students. Thiele, a tall man 
of unbelievable girth, went throug) 
the laboratory every day and spent 
an adequate amount of time with 
every student once or twice each 
week. For reasons I do not quite 
understand, I failed to become ac- 
quainted with any of the students, 
other than two Americans doing re- 
search, nor did I learn on what prob- 
lems ahy of them were working. 
Perhaps this was due to the fact that 
Thiele was not lecturing during my 
semester at Strassburg, perhaps it was 
because I was a foreigner and Strass- 
burg was a rather small provincial 
town, perhaps it was due to the Ger- 
man formality, which did not permit 
familiarity between the undergrad- 
uates and the only post doctoral 
student in the laboratory. I am sure 
none of these reasons, nor all of 
them together are fully adequate. 
Unlike Chicago or Berlin, there was 
no noticeable their 
problems ainong the students, al- 
though there was no marked un- 
friendliness at any time. 


discussion of 


Although I did not know on what 
problems the other students were 
working, | am sure that they knew 
that my research involved dichloro- 
stilbene. The compound, though not 
volatile is a powerful lachrimator if 
only the minutest. trace comes into 
contact with the eyes. One day I 
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got a little of it on my hands with- 
realizing what had _ happened. 
Consequently I did not wash before 
leaving the laboratory to attend a 
lecture in another part of the build- 
ing. Shortly after the lecture began, 
everyone in the audience who had 
touched any one of the door knobs I 
had touched on my way, was sitting 


out 


there with streaming tears, with eyes 
half-closed and with the most woe- 
begone expression on his face. I can- 
not imagine how the lecturer explain- 
ed to himself the grief he seemed to 
be causing. | 


Johns Hopkins University 

I ended my student days by re- 
turning to America to become the re- 
search assistant of Prof. Abel of the 
department of physiological chemistry 
in the Johns- Hopkins School of 
Medicine. There my problem was an 
attempt, which was only partially 
successful, to isolate the toxic prin- 
ciple of that most poisonous of mush- 
the phalloides. 


Whether this adventure in biochem- 


rooms, amanita 
istry, when added to my studies in 
the fields of organic chemistry, physi- 
chemistry physico-organic 
chemistry was the best preparation 


cal and 
for my career as an inorganic chemist, 
I cannot say. Be that as it may, it 
was certainly the best type of prepa- 
teacher of general 


ration for a 


chemistry. 
The Public Attitude Toward 


Science 
me turn 


from reminiscences 


Let 
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to a problem of the future of science 
to which | have long given some 
thought. During the more than fifty 
years since | began my study of 
chemistry, there have been several 
changes in the attitude of the intelli- 
gent and well-informed public to- 
At the time I entered 
the university, one might say that 
there was no such attitude at all, be- 
cause very few people had any knowl- 
edge or understanding of scientific 
matters. I am sure that when I men- 
tioned my ambition to 


ward science. 


become a 
chemist to the older members of my 
family and their friends—and they 
the whole, well-informed 
people—all that most of them could 
envisage was a picture of me standing 
behind a counter handing out pre- 


were on 


scriptions and patent medicines, or 
mixing that delicious new drink, an 
ice cream soda. To be sure, due to 
economic and social developments in 
that situation did not 
persist. Almost all of our tillable free 
land had been settled, and there was 


talk of the danger that our agricul- 


our country, 


ture could not support our rapidly 
growing population; a series of finan- 
the 
chronic unemployment; the good old 
days were about to end. 


cial panics raised specter ot 


The public turned to science to dis- 
pel the gloom. New fertilizers would 
restore the richness of the soil. New 
inventions would bring employment 
and good wages to all. Chemistry 
would provide new products to in- 
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crease our wealth. The expected 
benefits were not to be limited to 
Science and 
technology would greatly reduce the 
need for human labor, and to all men, 


material improvements. 


rich and poor, there would accrue a 
reasonable amount of leisure. And 
out of this leisure of the many there 
was to arise a new culture, superior 
to cultures of the past, because it was 
based on a broader human foundation, 


The Criticism 


Applied science and invention have 
more than fulfilled what was expected 
of them, Nevertheless, although in- 
terest in scientific phenomena and 
their applications is now greater than 
ever, many thoughtful people are be- 
ginning seriously to doubt the value 
of science as a_ beneficent social 
force. They are asking what is the 
good of increased productivity of the 
of the conveniences and 


comforts, if these are denied to most 


soil, new 


of the people of the world; many are 
wondering whether these improve- 


ments are making happier those who 
These 
critics ask what is the ultimate good 
of improved communications, if 
bringing the peoples of the world 
closer together increases the tensions 
existing among them. They will even 
ask, what is the good of prolonged 
life, if the added years are to be 
years of unemployment, of idleness 
and of frustration. And the con- 
viction seems to be growing that 
scientific technology, which has made 


can take advantage of them. 
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the new leisure possible, has also 
created distractions which divert at- 
tention to trivial activities from 
matters of the mind and of the spirit. 
The voices of these critics have risen 
to a clamor since the last war, for 
they cry out that science is being used 
to destroy and kill, rather than to 
build and preserve. 

Scientists have often attempted to 
answer these criticisms by protesting 
that these evil consequences are by- 
products of their work, far from its 
real objectives. Often this answer is 
taken to imply that the sole function 
of science is to increase our knowl- 
edge and understanding of the world 
in which we live, and that practical 
applications are the function of tech- 
nology. [| do not like that reply. 
Scientists should be proud, not apolo- 
getic, about the technological develop- 
ments based upon their labors, since 
the best foundation for social progress 
is improvement in men’s physical en- 
vironment and well being. When 
there are evil by-products accompany- 
ing these developments, the scientist 
must do what the industrial chemist 
does when obnoxious by-products re- 
sult from his operations—he must co- 
operate with others in his community 
to neutralize, dispose of, or avoid the 
ill effects of his otherwise desirable 
undertaking. 


The Positive Reply 
But there is a more fundamental 
reason for my dislike of the type of 
answer I am discussing. That an- 
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swer is negative; what is needed is 
a positive reply. By that I mean that 
it is necessary for scientists to con- 
vince their critics that there are in 
science more profound values than are 
usually advanced in its defense. 
There are many such values, but to 
illustrate what I have in mind, I 
need discuss only one. 


It is my conviction that one of the 
most important, even if an indirect 
consequence of scientific thinking, has 
been its contribution to the ideals in 
whose pursuit this country was 
founded, and in whose defense we 
have fought two world wars and are 
again arming ourselves. The ideals of 
liberty and freedom are the conse- 
quences of the concept of the dignity 
of the individual. In my opinion, this 
concept owes as much to science as 
it does to philosophy and to religion. 
It is to a great extent based on the 
contention of science that man is pri- 
marily a part of nature and not pri- 
marily a part of a political, a social, 
or an economic order. As a part of 
nature, each man’s needs, and parti- 
cularly his potentialities, should, inso- 
far as is consistent with his responsi- 
bilities to his fellow men, be deter- 
mined by natural laws, and by the 
endowments nature has given him 
rather than by man-made laws or 
man-made distinctions of caste, or of 
economic, political, or social strati- 


fication. 


I know that I have not informed 
myself adequately or given enough 
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thought to these more profound 


values, a_ scholarly evaluation of 
which requires a far greater knowl- 
edge of history and philosophy than 
I possess. I suspect that I am not 
alone in this respect among the 
scientists of my generation. I hope the 
younger members of our profession 
will not make the same mistake, for 
of science on 


the future influence 


society lies in their hands. If these 
values of science are not strongly and 
repeatedly emphasized, science will 
become merely the handmaiden of in- 
dustry and of government. As a re- 
sult it will be reduced to the purely 
materialistic influence of which it is 
now unjustly, but often accused. If 
that occurs, true science will wither 
and die. With its death one of the 
major supports of the concept of the 
dignity of man will be lost, as will be 
his right to those freedoms without 
which the human spirit cannot flower. 
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A Colleague and a Friend 
Dr. W. C. Johnson 


Chairman, Department of Chemistry, University of Chicago. 


(Presented at the Honor Scroll Award of the Chicago AIC Chapter to 
Dr. H. I. Schlesinger.) 


E HONOR a who has 
been associated with chemistry 
in Chicago for more than fifty years, 
and who during this period has not 
only exerted a marked influence on 
the development of chemistry itself 
but has also contributed immeasur- 
ably to the development of chemists 
through his teaching and guidance. 
THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMISTS was formed some years 
ago for the express purpose of devot- 
ing its efforts to the problems and the 
subsequent development of the chem- 
ist as an individual, rather than to 
the problems of chemistry as a sci- 
ence. In focusing its efforts on the 
chemist, it has performed a unique 
and invaluable service to the pro- 
fesion, which is too often overlooked 
in these days of such rapid advances 
in all branches of science. I would 
like to express to the Chicago chap- 
ter of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHeEmists, on behalf of the chemists 
of the Chicago area, our sincere ap- 
preciation of the accomplishments 
they have attained in furthering 
chemistry as a profession. 
Dr. H. I. Schlesinger is « man who 
well fulfills the objectives of THE 


man 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTs, 
in addition to his accomplishments in 
research in the field of inorganic 
chemistry. 

Dr. Schlesinger was born in Min- 
neapolis, October 11, 1882. While a 
boy of énly six years, the family mov- 
ed to Chicago. He attended a private 
grammar school (Schultz’s School) 
on Chicago’s north side, from which 
he was graduaated in 1896. He then 
became enrolled in Lake View High 
School, and was graduated in 1900. 
It had been his ambition initially to 
study medicine, but he was dissuaded 
from this endeavor by his family phy- 
sician who believed his eyes would 
give him trouble and, as a consequence 
he would be greatly hampered in me- 
dicine, In spite of the fact that Dr. 
Schlesinger has termed this advice 
as “a foolish notion”, I am reminded 
of the saying, “foolish notions often 
lead to great ideas.” Although | am 
confident that Dr. Schlesinger would 
have been highly successful in any 
profession, nevertheless it was a for- 
tunate occasion to the chemists, when 
he was driven from medicine into 
chemistry. 


Schlesinger had made up his mind 
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before entering college that chemistry 
was the field he wanted to follow 
as a life profession. He entered the 
University of Chicago as a freshman 
student on October 1, 1900. Two 
and one-half years later, in March 
1903, he received the B.S. degree. 
It appears that even in the early days 
there must have been a Chicago plan 
of some sort, perhaps not too greatly 
different from the present one, which 
would permit a student to complete 
all of his undergraduate training in 
such a short period of time, How- 
ever, | am certain that, plan or no 
plan, his scholastic progress and at- 
tainments were such as to make it 
impossible to hold him any longer as 
an undergraduate student. Two and 
one-half years-later, August 1905, 
he was awarded the Ph. D. degree. 
His research for the degree was car- 
ried out under the direction of the 
late Dr. Julius Stieglitz who was 
influential through his advice and 
kindly interest in moulding Schles- 
inger’s career in chemistry probably 
more than any other man. There has 
been no single individual during the 
past fifty years of Dr. Schlesinger’s 
scientific and professional life who 
has had as great an influence on not 
only his scientific development but on 
his life in general as did Dr. Stieglitz 
whom Dr. Schlesinger has always 
held in the highest esteem. Schlesin- 
ger’s research thesis was in the field 
of physical-organic chemistry and was 
concerned with “Reactor Rates of 
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Hydrolysis of Imido Esters.” 


Study Abroad 

At the time he was a student at 
The University of Chicago, he came 
under the influence of a number of 
very stimulating teachers and investi- 
gators. A few were Alexander Smith, 
John Ulrich Nef, Julius Stieglitz, 
and Herbert McCoy in chemistry, in 
addition to Robert Millikin and Al- 
bert Michaelson in physics. All of 
these men had a great influence on 
Schlesinger’s scientific develoment 
and in particular on his development 
as a teacher, since these men were 
exceptionally fine teachers in their 
respective fields. After receiving the 
Doctoral Degree, Schlesinger decided 
to spend a year or so abroad. He en- 
tered Nernst’s Laboratory in Berlin 
in October 1905 and remained there 
until the following August. While 
in Nernst’s Laboratory, he develop- 
ed a method for determining the 
specific heats of liquids. Furthermore, 
he became acquainted with a number 
of young chemists who later occupied 
important positions in Germany as 
well as in this country and some of 
these friendships were maintained for 
a number of years, Nernst was a man 
of many ideas, although he was 
not an exceptionally able experimen- 
ter. However, he provided tremen- 
dous stimulation for any young man 
entering chemistry as a profession. 

In September, 1906, Schlesinger 
moved on to Thiele’s Laboratory at 
Strassburg and remained there for 
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about five years, working on a pro- 
blem in organic chemistry which was 
concerned with “Diazotation of Dich- 
lorostilbene.”” Thiele’s Laboratory 
was quite different in character from 
Nernst’s Laboratory in Berlin, but 
Schlesinger’s stay there did much to 
broaden his training and interests in 
chemistry. 

In February, 1907, he accepted a 
position as research assistant to Dr. 
Abel at John Hopkins Medical 
School in Baltimore. At that time, 
Dr. Abel was one of the outstand- 
ing research men in the field of phy- 


siological chemistry in the United 


States, in fact, in the world. Schles- 
inger spent nearly a year there work- 


ing on the extraction of the toxin of 
amanita phalloides. He succeeded in 
concentrating the toxin, but did not 
complete the isolation of the active 
constituent. After some six months 
at the Hospital, he became associate 
in chemistry at the University of 
Chicago at a salary of $800.00 per 
year. 


Research Interests Shifted 

His initial position at Chicago, so 
far as teaching was concerned, was 
to be limited to general chemistry, 
qualitative analysis and inorganic pre- 
parations. Since he was expected to 
teach subjects which for the most 
part were inorganic in character, he 
shifted his research interests to the 
inorganic field, in spite of the fact 
that he had no special training in that 
field. It would be better for many 
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of our younger men today to follow 
Schlesinger’s example in a_ broad 
training in chemistry before deciding 
upon any specialty for intense inves- 
tigation. The development of the var- 
ious fields of chemistry has progressed 
so rapidly in the past two or three 
decades that it is difficult for young 
men to obtain such a broad training 
without sacrificing reasonably rapid 
salary advancement. Post Doctoral 
fellowships have helped considerably 
to alleviate this situation in our train- 
ing practices, but even they do not 
provide the opportunity for training 
outside one’s special field. I am con- 
vinced that Schlesinger’s versatility 
in chemistry is in a large measure 
due to the unusually broad training 
he had before deciding upon his maj- 
or field of research. 


Schlesinger, however, began his re- 
search program in physical chemistry 
on the “Conductance of formates in 
anhydrous formic acid as a solvent.” 
In 1910, he was appointed an in- 
structor in chemistry, and it was this 
vear he also was married to Edna 
Simpson. A year later he was made 
an assistant professor and, in 1917, 
he was promoted to associate profess- 
or. Five years later, 1932, he was pro- 
moted to full professor and it was at 
this time that he was also appointed 
secretary of the Mepartment of chem- 
istry. 


For the next twenty-four years, un- 
til the beginning of 1946, Dr. Schles- 


inger was largely involved in admin- 
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work in 


istrative the department. 
Shortly following the first world war, 
after Dr. Stieglitz had taken over 
the chairmanship of the department 
as a result of Dr. Nef’s death in 1915, 
the industrial chemical development 
in the country began to become ap- 
parent, This development progressed 
rapidly; a large number of students 
came to the University for graduate 
work in particular. As a consequence, 
the administrative duties of the de- 
partment were greatly increased and 
Schlesinger was selected by Stieglitz 
to assume some of these duties. Sch- 
lesinger spent a good deal of his time 
in counselling students and not only 
became well acquainted with the 
students themselves but with many 
of their problems as well over this 
twenty-five yeat period. Many will 
recall his meticulous and accurate 
assessment of these problems and his 
kindly interest in working with the 
student to solve them. At the same 
time, Schlesinger was able to carry a 
teaching load comparable to that of 
any other man of the department and 
also to maintain his interest in re- 
search through a number of gradu- 
ate students with whom he worked 
closely and sympathetically. 


Administrative Work 
In 1933, Dr. Stieglitz reached the 
age of sixty-five, which shortly prior 
to this time had been deemed by the 
University administration as the age 
at which one should retire. Although 
Dr. Stieglitz continued to teach on 
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a part-time basis until his death in 
1937, the 
duties of the department fell to Dr. 


January administrative 


Schlesinger, who almost single-hand- 


ed carried the heavy burden placed 
upon him until December, 1945. This 
period of nearly thirteen years between 
1933 and 1946 was probably the most 
critical in the history of the depart- 
ment; furthermore, for the chief 
adminstrative officer they were the 
most difficult and arduous years. The 
depression years added to the difficul- 
ties immeasurably, and then the war 
years increased the intensity of the 
problem still more. During the early 
part of this period the main objective 
was to maintain faculty salaries at 
their established levels, which was 
done, and at the same time reduce 
each year successively the amount of 
the departmental budget. This was 
a feat which was accomplished by Dr. 
Schlesinger’s careful, painstaking 
planning, and to this day I do not see 
how it was done. In the war years, 
about half the staff left the Univer- 
sity for projects outside of the de- 
partment’s jurisdication in Chicago 
and such outlying stations as Wash- 
ington, Oak Ridge, Pittsburgh and 
Los Alamos, to mention only a few. 
At the same time, the department 
was called upon to train 
thousand students in the ASTP pro- 
gram, to conduct during the war 
twenty-nine different War Research 
Projects, running the gamut of War 
and Defense activities, and to main- 
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tain a curriculum for the training of 
quite a sizeable number of students 
for degrees at all levels, and finally 
to conduct some fundamental research 
not specially labeled for the War 
effort. 


How this was ever done, I do not 
know. It was done, and it was done 
because the department had in Dr. 
Schlesinger an extremely patient, op- 
timistic and able administrator who 
just went ahead and did things in 
the face of almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles, with a depleted staff and 
limited funds. The Department to- 
day, as well as its alumni, owes to 
Dr. Schlesinger a debt of gratitude, 
especially for the services he perform- 
ed during these years, which is im- 
possible of repayment in any measur- 
able sense. We often forget these 
achievements once they are past, but 
personally I cannot forget them since 


my experience of the past five years 
in the department has impressed upon 


me his accomplishments in such a 
manner as to be everlasting. Further- 
more, it was during this period of the 
“trying years”, that he initiated and 
developed his research program on 
the boron hydrides and the borohy- 
drides, which program has not only 
turned out to represent his most im- 
portant scientific contributions to the 
field of chemistry, but which also 
represents the development of a real- 
ly new chemistry. His initiative and 
imagination in this field have led to 
what Prof. Charles A. Kraus stated 


was the most important development 
in inorganic chemistry since the stud- 
ies of Werner on Complex compounds 
during the early part of the century. 

On October 1, 1949, Dr. Schles- 
inger, according to the University re- 
cords, retired. As far as I have been 
able to determine, retirement at the 
University means that you no longer 
have any formal administrative and 
teaching responsibilities, but that you 
do twice as much work as previously 
at about one-half to one-third as 
much pay. Dr. Schlesinger has been 
no exception to this statement. He has 
continued his research program, in 
collaboration with a number of stu- 
dents and assistants on the chem- 
istry of the borohydrides. The pro- 
gram has been supported by the Naval 
Research Laboratory and the Office 
of Naval Research, and it promises 
to yield more and more important 
results of a fundamental character in 
an exciting and new field. We hope 
that his imagination, coupled with 
his labors, will permit him to continue 
to contribute to chemistry, as he so 
chooses, for many years to come. 

Dr. Schlesinger has been married, 
very happily so, for more than forty- 
one years. He has two sons, both of 
whom have found considerable suc- 
cess in the advertising field, Richard 
in Chicago, and Allen in Minneapol- 
is, and and there are grandchildren 
too, 

As one who has known Dr. Schles- 
inger and who has worked with him 
closely for nearly twenty-five years, 
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Dr. Schlesinger Accepts Scroll from AIC President Flett 


I would like to emphasize what | 
have appreciated in his character 
more than anything else. It is devo- 
tion to tolerance and freedom which 
| have appreciated deeply. Every 
student as well as colleague has been 
given an equal opportunity to demon- 
strate his ability and worthiness. He 
has, perhaps unconsciously, always 
adhered to this doctrine. The new 
and young instructor in the Depart- 
ment has always had complete free- 
dom to teach his courses as he so de- 
sired, to carry out his own research, 
not only unhampered but with sym- 
pathy and encouragement. This has 
meant a great deal to the younger 


men of the staff of the past twenty- 
five years. Friendly criticism and help 
were always at hand We appreciate 
more than words can express the at- 
mosphere which was created for free- 
dom in teaching and in research. 

To Dr. Schlesinger, I would like 
to express, on behalf of the members 
of the department, the alumni, and 
expecially his students, our sincere 
appreciation of his unselfish efforts 
as a teacher, an investigator, and an 
administrator. Furthermore, we hope 
that this occasion will mark only an 
initial step toward greater goals in 
research, and in the friendship which 
all of us cherish. 
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Borohydrides-A Case History of Academic 
Exploratory Research 


Prof. H. C. Brown 


Purdue University 


(Excerpts from a paper presented at the Honor Scroll Award of the Chicago 
AIC Chapter to Dr.H.L.Schlesinger. ) 


REVIEW of Prof. Schlesinger’s 
activities reveals an unusual bal- 
ance between the different facets of 
his professional career. He is the 
author of one of the leading text- 
books in the general chemistry field. 
He is widely known as an inspiring 
teacher. In the fifty years that he has 
been associated with the department 
of chemistry of the University of 
Chicago, thousands of students have 
enjoyed his stimulating lectures in 
general chemistry and the physical 
science survey course, as well as his 
equally stimulating and thought-pro- 
voking lectures in advanced courses. 
Prof. Schlesinger’s ability to pre- 
sent the most abstruse topics in a 
highly interesting and lucid manner 
was frequently a topic for admira- 
tion. 1 recall hearing of one occasion 
when he addressed a group of en- 
gineers. His topic dealt with his re- 
search in the Werner complexes. A 
subject in which any engineer might 
be expected to be less interested 
would be difficult to find. Yet he suc- 
ceeded in so interesting his audience 
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and maintaining its attention that 
those who were fortunate enough to 
be present still marvel at his accom- 
plishment. 

Teaching 
chemistry is usually so demanding of 
one’s time and energy that few such 
teachers find it possible to carry on 
an active research program. Not only 
has Prof. Schlesinger carried on such 
an active research program through- 
out his professional career, but for 
the past twenty years he has made 
contributions to the field of inorganic 
chemistry which are probably the 
most important since those of Al- 
fred Werner at the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

These accomplishments appear all 
the more remarkable in view of Prof. 
Schlesinger’s numerous other contri- 
butions to the profession. He has been 
very active in the affairs of the local 
section of the American Chemical 
Society as well as of the national 
organization, serving both in many 
capacities, From 1923 to 1933 he 
was secretary of the department of 


elementary courses in 
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chemistry, and during the period, 
1933 to 1945, he was chairman of 
the department’s executive committee. 
In the latter period, most of the ad- 
ministrative problems of the depart- 
ment were directly his responsibility. 
He carried the department through 
the difficult years of the depression 
and of the war, while maintaining 
the department’s high position 
throughout. As a respected leader on 
the University of Chicago campus, 
his opinion was eagerly sought on 
questions of policy. He gave unstint- 
ingly of his time to the University 
Senate and to numerous University 
committees. 


Research Activities 

Dr. Schlesinger’s research activi- 
ties fall into several major categories. 
In the period, 1910-1920, he carried 
out a number of studies of formic 
acid as a solvent, paying particular 
attention to the conductivity of elec- 
trolytes in this unusual solvent. Dur- 
ing the twenties, he studied the chem- 
istry of permanganates and manga- 
nates, and the complexes of iron, 
chromium, and platinum. 

Beginning with the thirties, Prof. 
Schlesinger again shifted his field of 
research. He became interested in the 
boron hydrides. Up to then no re- 
search on these compounds had been 
carried out in this country. Practical- 
ly all of the research in this field was 
due to the efforts of Prof. Alfred 
Stock and his studies in Germany. 


Undertaking studies in this new field, 
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Dr. Schlesinger and his students soon 
developed new improved syntheses of 
diborane and some of the higher hy- 
drides of boron. They prepared a 
number of derivatives of diborane 
and studied their properties. 


In these studies. Dr, Schlesinger 
and his students were primarily in- 
terested in the information which a 
study of diborane and its derivatives 
might throw on the nature of the 
molecule. 
On the basis of the classical theory 
of valence one should have antici- 
pated that the simplest hydride of 
boron should have the formula BH,. 
It was of considerable interest and 
importance to learn something of the 
forces which cause this hypothetical 
unit to dimerize to form the stable 


bonding in this unusual 


molecule B,He. Another example of 
such association of electron deficient 
units is furnished by trimethylalum- 
inum, which normally exists as the 
dimer. 


It occurred to one of Dr. Schles- 
inger’s students to attempt to pre- 
pare a mixed compound by combin- 
ing a borine unit with a trimethyla- 
luminum unit, H,BA1 (CH, ),. This 
was obviously an impractical idea, but 
the general policy of academic re- 
search favored the testing of im- 
practical ideas, sometimes with start- 
ling results. In the present instance, 
the student did not obtain the desired 
product. A new and entirely differ- 
ent compound was formed, aluminum 
borohydride. This was an unexpected 
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BOROHYDRIDES .. . 


development and only remotely con- 
nected with the original objectives 
of the research on diborane. How- 
ever, it offered interesting possibili- 
ties and attention was immediately 
turned to the synthesis of other bor- 
ohydrides, Within a relatively short 
time, first beryllium borohydride and 
then lithium borohydride were pre- 
pared and their properties determined. 
Aluminum and_ beryllium borohy- 
dride proved to be the most volatile 
of the known compounds of these 
metals. The lithium compound on 
the other hand, was a salt-like sub- 
stance, very stable, soluble in water 
and an excellent reducing agent. 


In 1941, Prof. Schlesinger was re- 
quested to undertake the synthesis of 


new volatile compounds of uranium 
of low molecular weight. In view of 
his recent experience with the vola- 
tile borohydrides of aluminum and 
beryllium, it occurred to him to un- 
dertake the synthesis of a borohydride 
of uranium. This was prepared. It 
proved to be quite volatile. Actually 
it and a number of its derivatives are 
the most volatile 
tetravalent uranium. Moreover, the 


compounds of 


molecular weights are low. The mol- 
ecular weight of uranium borohy- 
dride is 298, only 60 units greater 
than that of uranium itself, 


There was naturally considerable 
interest in these compounds and re- 
latively large scale methods for their 
manufacture were devoloped. In the 
course of this work, new and im- 
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proved processess for the synthesis 
of diborane and both lithium and sod- 
ium borohydrides were developed. 
These borohydrides liberate hydrogen 
on reaction with water. The weight 
volume relationships are highly fav- 
orable and they were of interest for 
the field generation of hydrogen. In- 
vestigation proved their usefulness 
for this application. The borohydrides 
are excellent reducing agents and so- 
dium borohydride was observed to re- 
duce aldehydes and ketones readily 
at room temperature. Continuation 
of these studies led to the discovery of 
similar aluminum compounds, and lit- 
hium aluminum hydride was develop- 
ed. Sodium borohydride and lithium 
aluminum hydride are not only ex- 
cellent for carrying out 
laboratory reductions, but they are 


reagents 


being utilized commercially, parti- 
cularly in the pharmaceutical field. 


Exploratory Academic Research 
In Prof. 


program one observes the tremendous 


Schlesinger’s research 


advantage of the traditional system 
of exploratory academic research. Or- 
iginally working with formic acid as 
a solvent, Prof. Schlesinger readily 
turned his field of research away to 
the markedly different field of the 
complexes of iron, chromium and 
platinum, Following this phase in 
his program, he again shifted his 
studies to an entirely new field, the 
hydrides of boron. An impractical ex- 
periment led to the discovery of the 
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metallo borohydrides and Prof. Sch- 
lesinger again shifted his investiga- 
tions to the preparation and study of 
these new compounds. This ready 
shift in one’s research interest, the 
ease with which new ideas could be 
tested and developed is a highly valu- 
able characteristic of university re- 
search of the past half-century .. . 

An examination of Prof. Schlesin- 
ger’s rich and varied research ex- 
perience suggests that there are many 
advantages to the free conditions 
under which he has worked. It sug- 
gests that freedom of choice of re- 
search problems is an important con- 
stituent of our research scheme and 


necessary, for continued satisfactory 
advance. His great accomplishments 
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point to the importance of funda- 
mental exploratory reseatch in the 
universities and emphasize the impor- 
tance of maintaining conditions con- 
ducive to such research, 


We may gain a further lesson 
from Prof. Schlesinger’s career. His 
research accomplishments have been 
many and varied. Yet they were not 
achieved at the cost of his teaching 
activities and his participation in the 
life of his profession. His career em- 
phasizes the advantages of a balanced 
program. It is indeed a pleasure to 
give honor to a great scientist, an in- 
spiring teacher and a good friend. 
(Dr. Brown's complete paper, in which 
he shows how present financing of uni- 
versity research seriously limits the tradi- 
tional freedom of this university work, 


will be published in Chemical and Engi- 
neering News.) 


To India: James G. Vail, F.A. 
L.C., accompanied by Mrs. Vail, to 
be stationed at 24 Rajpur Road, 
Delhi, India, for a year. They will 
represent the interests of the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee and 
the corresponding English Quaker 
organization, Friends Service Council, 
in maintaining a center where inter- 
national bridges of understanding are 
fostered and from which practical 
services of technical and material as- 
sistance are undertaken. A_ village 
project of agricultural and health 
improvement with Point + funds is in 
an advanced planning stage. 
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Necrology 
William B. Harkins 


Dr. William Draper Harkins, An- 
drew MacLeish Distinguished Ser- 
vice professor emeritus, University of 
Chicago, died May 7, 1951, at the 
age of seventy-seven. He was born in 
Titusville, Pa. He received the A.B. 
and Ph.D. degrees from Stanford 
University, and also studied at the 
University of Chicago and the Hoch- 
schule in Karlsruhe. 


He was instructor in chemistry at 
Stanford University from 1900 to 
1901, then from 1901 to 1912, pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the University 
of Montana. During this period he 
also served as special agent for the 
U.S. Department of Justice, as re- 
search associate at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, as chemical 
investigator for the Mountain Copper 
Company, Anaconda Farmers’ As- 
sociation, and the state of Georgia. 
From 1912 to 1940, he was with the 
University of Chicago, as assistant 
professor, associate professor, and 
Andrew MacLeish Distinguished 
Service professor. He lectured at 
Mellon Institute, the University of 
Illinois and Cornell University. He 
served as consultant for many or- 
ganizations, including government 
agencies. 


He a pioneer scientist in 
nuclear chemistry, presenting in 1915, 
the theory of the transformation of 


was 
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hydrogen into helium to which he at- 
tributed the radiation of the sun and 
stars. His special interests included 
the nucleus of the atom, the heat of 
the sun and stars, the composition of 
meteorites and stars, the synthesis 
and disintegration of atoms, the na- 
ture of nuclear reactions, surface 
energy, the effect of electrons in 
chemical and thermo- 
chemical measurements. 


His professional societies were 
the National Academy of Science, the 
Chemical Society, the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and the 
American Philosophical Society. He 
became a Fellow of The American 
Institute of Chemists in 1942. 


reactions, 


American 


He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Anna Louise Harkins; and two chil- 
dren, Dr. Henry Nelson Harkins 


and Miss Alice M. Harkins. 


Margaret KR. Masten 


Margaret Rawicz Masten, former- 


lv lecturer at the University of 
Southern California, died September 
14+, 1950. She was born in Germany, 
May 22, 1898. She received the 
Ph.D. magna cum laude from the 
University of Breslau, Germany, in 
1918. She received a diploma from 
the University-Centre Aix Mar- 
seille, France, in 1934. 

She was an assistant in the Phar- 
macological Institute of the Royal 
University in Breslau from 1414 to 
to 1918, doing chemical analytical 
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work. From 1918 to 1933, she 
taught high school chemistry in Ger- 
many. After attending the Univer- 
sity-Centre Aix-Marseille, she re- 
turned to Germany where she taught 
chemistry and physics from 1935 to 
1939. When Dr. Masten came to 
the United States, she attended the 
University of Redlands and assisted 
in the German department, in 1940. 
She taught chemistry and mathematics 
in the La Rew School in California, 
from 1942 to 1943. She was a plant 
chemist with the Stauffer Chemical 
Co., Los Angeles, in 1943, and in 
1943-44 she was an instructor in 
chemistry at Los Angeles City Col- 
lege, leaving there to become lecturer 
and supervisor of the organic chem- 
istry laboratory at the University of 
Southern California. 

She joined Tue-American In- 
STITUTE OF CHEMISTS as a Fellow in 
1945, 


Joseph J. Stivale, Ir. 


Joseph J. Stivale, Jr., manager, 
Industrial Research Division, Brook- 
lyn Varnish Manufacturing Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died July 3, 1950, 
at the age of thirty-five. Born in 
Bloomfield, N. J., he received the 
bachelor of business administration 
degree from Rutgers University in 
1938, and the master of business ad- 
ministration degree from New York 
University in 1942. He attended 


Bloomfield College and Newark Col- 
lege of Engineering, taking various 
courses in chemistry. 


He 


studied 
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paint and varnish technology at the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
from 1946 to 1948. 

He was with the Bakelite Cor- 
poration working on_ specification 
coatings from 1934 to 1939; with 
Gilbert Spruance Company doing 
development work on varnishes from 
1939 to 1941, and in charge of test- 
ing and development of protective 
finishes with Ridbo Laboratories, Inc. 
from 1941 to 1943. He joined the 
Brooklyn Varnish Manufacturing 
Company in 1947 to do industrial 
research in the development of vinyls 
and technical service on all coatings. 
He was active in the New York 
Paint and Varnish Production Club. 

Mr. Stivale became a Member of 
THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists in 1948. 


James N. Taylor 

James N. Taylor, retired acting 
chief, Chemical Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, died Novem- 
ber 19, 1950, at the age of sixty-five. 
He was born in Smyrna, Delaware. 

He received the B.S. degree in 
chemistry in 1913, and the M.Sc., in 
1922, from George Washington Uni- 
versity. He was assistant chemist at 
the Atlantic Refining Company from 
1905 to 1908, In that year, he joined 
the U.S. Government in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, transferring to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in 1927, from which he 
retired to Smyrna in 1945. In 1946, 
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he was recalled for special assign- 
ments, after which -he moved to 
Blackbird, Delaware. In addition to 
government service, he was instructor 
of chemistry at Washington Prepa- 
tory School, the YMCA School, and 
George Washington University. 


He was the author of many tech- 
nical and semi-technical articles for 
popular and _ professional 
For THe CuHemist, he contributed, 
among other material, the depart- 
ment, “Chemists Abroad,” articles on 
“Opportunities for Chemists in South 
America,” and an illustrated article 
on stamps of the world which bore 
pictures of chemists or chemistry. 


journals. 


He was a Charter Member of 
THe AmMeRICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMISTS and active in the forma- 
the Washington Chapter, 
which he also served as secretary for 
several years, as chairman in 1929-30, 


tion of 


and as representative to the National 


also served on 


Council. He AIC 
committees. His interest in the pro- 
fessional status of the chemist was 
outstanding. He sent clippings regu- 
larly of professional news about 
chemists to the INstrrute. In March 
1950, on his return from a vacation 
in Key West, he wrote: 


Here I am back again after a most en- 
joyable visit to a land of tropic splendor 
and exotic beauty .. . Among the journals 
to greet me on my return was THE 
CHEMIST — always intriguing with its 
news of the day about chemists and their 
progress, their thoughts and their do- 
ings. How the Instirute has forged 
ahead! Also there were Department of 


Commerce publications with their wealth 
of information, notably the Monthly In- 
dustry Reports and Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. 

I wonder how many AIC members 
know about the work of the department 
and avail themselves of its services, 
domestic and world-wide, and its pub- 
lished studies on economic aspects of 
chemical science and industry. Many of 
these articles delineate trends that may 
affect sooner or later the chemist’s own 
economic status—his livelihood .. . 


Among his societies were Sigma 
Nu, Alpha Chi Sigma, the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the American Chemical So- 
ciety, the George Washington 
Chemical Society, the All-Chemical 
Society, of London; the Pyramid So- 
ciety, and the Masons. 

Three sisters survive him, Miss L. 
Ethel Taylor, Mrs. Theodore Fergu- 


son, and Mrs. L. C. Reeves. 


Chemical Exposition: Novem- 
ber 26th to December Ist, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N.Y. At 
this 23rd Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries, more than  four-hundred 
companies will exhibit nearly two- 
hundred and fifty different classifica- 
tions of equipment, materials, sup- 
plies, and services, combining the 
products of chemical engineering and 
industrial chemistry. 


Staff Addition: Robert H. Kitt- 
ner appointed to General Develop- 
ment of Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, as announced by W. K. Menke, 
F.A.1L.C., department director. 
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Friendship: Between the scien- 
tists of the United States and those 
of France was expressed by Jerome 
Alexander, Hon. AIC, at a reception 
given by Rene de Messieres, cultural 
counselor to the French Embassy, and 
Dr. Worth Wade, president of the 
American Section of the Societe de 
Chimie Industrielle, in honor of the 
French Delegates to the XIIth In- 
ternational Congress of Pure and ap- 
plied Chemistry, September 4th, at 
934 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Mr. Alexander stated: 


“Benjamin Franklin a justement dit 
“Que chaque personne a deux patries: 
“La premiere, patrie de son allegiance— 
“L’ autre, certes, c'est la belle France. 
“C'est grand plaisir que 


j'accepte au nom de mes camarades 


avec 


de la Section americaine de la So- 
ciete de Chimie Industrielle, ce joli 
souvenir que nous donne la Societe 
mere. Les chimistes et les savants 
americains sont toujours vivement 
sensibles aux grandes contributions 
scientifiques d'origine francais, non 
seulment au temps jadis mais con- 
tinuellement, jusqu’a maintenant. 

D‘ailleurs, nous n’oublierons jamais 
le fait que le peuple francais supporte 
de tout coeur les principles de Lib- 
erte, Egalite, Fraternite, et qu'ils ont 
supporte notre lutte pour I’ Independ- 
etabli il y a exactment cent 
soixante huit ans par la pacte de 
Paris, avec la flotte de Rochambeau, 
et le genie et le grand coeur de 
Latayette. 


ence, 


“Vive la France, et l'amitie entre 
nos deux nations!” 
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Speaker: Dr. Gustav FE gloff, 
Hon. AIC, at the XII International 
Congress of Pure and Applied Chem- 
istry, New York, in September, on 
“Polymerization of Mono - Olefins 
with Solid Phosphoric Acid Catalyst.” 
He spoke, also, at the meeting of the 
National Petroleum Association, Sep- 
tember 14th, Atlantic City, N.J., on 
“European Refining and Middle East 
Oil.” 


Appointed: John J. Healy, Jr., 
F.A.L.C., as assistant to Dr. Carroll 
A. Hochwalt, F.A.1.C., vice president 
in charge of research, development, 
and patent activities, for Monsanto 
Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. Mr. Healy has been assistant 
general manager of Monsanto's Mer- 
rimac at Everett, Mass., 
where he was also chairman of the 
New England Chapter of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 


Division 


From Government to Indus- 


try: Dr. Edward U. Condon, direc- 
tor of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D.C., who re- 


September 30th, to 
accept the position of director of re- 


signed, as of 


search and development of Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 


Research Chemist: Charles T. 
Dews, F.A.1.C., who joined the Lib- 
Oil Company, Mt. Pleasant, 
Texas. He was formerly with the 
Trumbull! Asphalt Company of Dela- 


erty 
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COUNCIL 
OFFICERS 


President, Lawrence H. Flett 
President-elect, Lincoln T. Work 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 


John R. Bowman, 4t-Large 
Harry Burrell, New Jersey Chapter 


Emmett B. Carmichael, 
Alabama Chapter 
C. C. Concannon, 4t-Large 
M. L. Crossley, 4t-Large 
Gustav Egloft, Chicago Chapter 
Gustav Egloff, Past President 
G. J. Esselen, 4t-Large 
M. J. Hiler, Ohio Chapter 
L. B. Hitchcock, 4t-Large 
H. O. Kauffmann, Niagara Chapter 
M. J. Kelley, New York Chapter 


R. H. Kienle, 4t-Large 
Harold A. Levey, Louisiana Chapter 
C. P. Neidig, 4t-Large 
Donald Price, 4t-Large 
Louis N. Markwood 

Washington Chapter 
Maurice Siegel, Baltimore Chapter 


M. Sittenfield, Pennsylvania Chapter 
Foster D. Snell, Past President 


Raymond Stevens 
New England Chapter 


Manuel Tubis, Los Angeles Chapter 
Florence E. Wall, At-Large 


October Meeting 


The 278th meeting of the National 
Council was held October 10th at The 
Chemists’ Club, New York, N.Y. Pres- 
ident L. H. Flett presided. 

The following officers and councilors 
were present: C. L. Brown, M. L. Cross- 
lev, G. Egloff, L. H. Flett, F. A. Hessel, 
M. J. Hiler, H. O. Kauffmann, M. J. 
Kelley, C. P. Neidig, F. D. Snell, R. 
Stevens, L. Van Doren, and Miss F. E. 
Wall. H. B. Hass, K. M. Herstein and 
V. F. Kimball were present. 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
were corrected to add the name of C. P. 
Neidig in the list of those present and to 
insert the word “standing” after the fifth 
word in the fifth paragraph, so that the 
paragraph now reads: “President Flett 
announced that the standing committees 


appointed last vear would be continued 
this vear.” 

Dr. M. J. Kelley was appointed chair- 
man of the Committee on Arrangements 
for the 1952 Annual Meeting. 

President Flett reported that he had 
attended the Chicago Chapter meeting at 
which the Honor Scroll was presented 
to Dr. Schlesinger. 

He reminded the Councilors that they 
had a particular responsibility to write 
to their friends who are not members of 
the INstiTUTE to urge them to take ad- 
vantage of the INstiTruTe’s benefits. 

He announced that Honorary Member- 
ship in Tue INstrrute will be presented 
to Dr. John E. McKeen at a meeting of 
the New York Chapter to be held January 
17th. 

He read letters from two officers of the 
Royal Institute of Chemistry, commenting 
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favorably on the recent AIC Friendship 
Dinner. 

A letter from Dr. N. 
president of the A.C.\S. 
the AIC’s message of 
Diamond Jubilee, was 
October CHEMIST.) 

The Treasurer's report was accepted. 


Howell Furman, 
acknowledging 
greeting at the 
presented. (See 


The Secretary's report showed that we 
now have 2558 members in the INsrrruTe. 
The Secretary announced with deep regret 
the deaths of the following members: 
Alan Porter Lee, F.A.1L.C., on August 9th; 
Dr. James F. Couch, F.A.LC., on August 
9h; Dr. Walter E. Thrun, F.A.LC., on 
August 19th, and Henry Howard, 
F.A.LC., on August 26th. 

A nominee was selected for the “Ten 
Outstanding Young Men” award of the 
Junior Chamber ot Commerce. 

Dr. Kelley, chairman of the Committee 
on Arrangements for the Annual Meeting, 
presented a list of hotels, facilities, and 
prices, for the consideration of the Coun- 
cil. The Hotel Commodore, New York, 
N.Y., was selected as the place of the 
meeting, to be held on May 7th and 8th. 

President Flett presented a report by C. 
S. Kimball, chairman of the Committee on 
the Friendship Dinner. 

Dr. Kauffmann reported the 
Niagara Chapter would hold its first 
meeting of the season on October 17th, 
at which an expert would demonstrate 
glass blowing. 

Dr. Egloff reported that the Chicago 
Chapter is holding regular meetings bi- 


monthly, which emphasize the profes- 
sional side of chemistry. 
Mr. Hiler reported that the Ohio 


Chapter plans a get-together meeting soon. 

Dr. Brown reported that the Council of 
the New Jersey Chapter held a meeting 
where they discussed the $15 million 
bond issue for teachers colleges in New 
Jersey. The Chapter sent out 513 ques- 
tionnaires asking the members what type 
of meeting they preferred. Of the 120 
replies, the majority of votes were cast 
for “New Chemical Developments,” “New 


Tools for the Chemist.” and “The 
Chemist's Place in Civie Affairs.” 
Dr Kelley stated that discussion 


meeting of the New York Chapter would 
be held in December; that Honorary 
A.LC. Membership would be presented to 
Dr. McKeen on January 17th; that an- 


other discussion meeting would be held in 
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March, and that the Annual Meeting of 
the Chapter would be held on May 22nd. 

Dr. Stevens reported that the New 
England Chapter had just changed chair- 
men, since Mr. Healy had been trans- 
ferred to St. Louis, Missouri. The new 
chairman is A. W. Fisher, Jr. 

Mr. Neidig stated that the Pennsylvania 
Chapter had just held a successful meet- 
ing and that the Chapter’s first Honor 
Scroll would be presented to Dr. Emil 
Ott on December 6th. 

Dr. Kauffmann discussed the import- 
ance of suitable education for young 
people and recommended this subject as 
one in which the Chapters should take 
particular interest. 

Miss Wall reported that Miss Calm 
Hoke, charter member, and first editor of 
Tue Cuemist, is seriously ill. The Coun- 
cil expressed its sympathy. 


The following new members were 
elected: 
FELLOWS 
Batson, Davis Monroe 
Consultant, Department of Defense, 


Washington, D.C. 


Bezman, Irving I. 
Senior Fellow, Mellon Institute, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 


Brown, Jr., Owen J. 
Vice President and General Sales 
Manager, Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Freedman, Robert Wagner 
Research Chemist, Battelle 
Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 


Greene, Robert Alva 
Professor @& Executive, Dep't. of Bac- 
teriology, College of Osteopathic Phy- 
sicians & Surgeons, 1721 Grifhin Ave., 
Los Angeles 31, Calif. 


Memorial 


Hammett, Louis P. 
Professor of Chemistry, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N.Y. 


Hays, Edwin E. 
Ass't. General Manager & Director of 
Research, Armour & Co., Research Di- 
vision, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, 
Illinois. 


Heggie, Robert 
Director of Research, American Chicle 
Co., 30-30 Thomson Avenue, Long 
Island City, N.Y. 
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Hoffpauir, Carroll Lea 
Chemist in charge of analytical section, 
Southern Regional Research Lab., 2100 
Robert E. Lee Blvd., New Orleans, La. 


Hughes, Everett C. 
Chief, Chemical & Physical Research 
Division, Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 
2127 Cornell Road, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Jackson, Henry James 
Research Chemist, U. S. 
Dept. of Army, Picatinny 
Dover, N.J. 


Laughlin, Kenneth Clifford 
Manager, Pilot Plant Div., Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Delaware 


Marion, Alexander P. 
Ass’t Professor, Dept. of Chemistry, 
Queens College, Flushing, N.Y. 


Ordnance 
Arsenal, 


McClain, George Lucien 
Superintendent, Metal Decorating 
Dept., Aluminum Seal Co., Inc., Sub- 
sidiarvy Aluminum Co, of America, 
Richmond, Indiana 


Noone, Joseph A. 
Technical Advisor, Nat‘\. Agricultural 
Chem. Association, 910 17th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Senkus, Murray 
Director of Research & Development, 
Nox-Rust Chemical Co., 2429 South 
Halsted Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Smith, Walter Russell 
Chief Research Chemist, Director Fun- 
damental Research, Res. & Develop- 
ment Dept., Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 
77 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Stansbury, Mack Fulton 
Chemist, Analytical & Physical Divi- 
sion, Southern Regional Research Lab., 
2100 Robert E. Lee Blwd., New Or- 
leans, La. 


‘Swaney, Miller W. 
Assistant Director, Chem. Div., Stand- 
ard Oil Dev. Co., Linden, N.J. 


Watt, Lynn Andre 
Special Ass’t. to General Manager, 
Monsanto Chem. Co., St. Louis 4, Mo. 


Wolff, Hans 
Head, Oil & Protein Research, A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur 60, IIL. 


MEMBERS 


Clitheroe, Jay B. 
Tech. Sales Representative, Sales Dept., 
Oldbury Electrochemical Co., 19 Rector 
Street, New York 6, N.Y. 

Foster, Charles H., Jr. 
Technical Sales Representative, Sales 
Dept., Oldbury Electro Chem. Co., 19 
Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 

Goretta, Louis Alexander 
Research Chem., Development Dept., 
Armour & Co., 1425 W. 42nd St., 
Chicago, Illinois 

Grehn, Edward William 
Chief Chemist, Control, 
Watkins Co., 231 Johnson 
Newark, N.J. 

Lord, George C. 
Sales Manager of N.Y. Plant, Fisher 
Scientific Co., New York, N.Y. 

Mattair, Robert 
Asst. Director, Tech. Service Division, 
Oldbury Electrochemical Co., Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. 

Winchester, Charles L. 
Research Chemist, Research  Lab., 
Oakite Products, Inc., 22 Thames St., 
New York, N.Y. 


The J. R. 


Avenue, 


ASSOCIATES 
Lair, Theodore Mark 


Chemist in Charge, Lab., Standard 
Brands, Inc., 916 S. Harvard, Dallas, 
Texas. 
Lambert, John Harris 
Chemist, The Barrett Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dve Corp., 36th & Grays 
Ferry Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Luckey, Manley J. 
Chemistry Dept., San Bernardino 
County (Calif.), 780 E. Gilbert Street, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


Rue, Joseph I. 
Technical Sales Representative, Sales 


Dept., Oldbury Electrochemical Co., 


19 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


RAISED FROM MEMBER TO 
FELLOW 
Henick, Albert S. 
Chemist, Quartermaster Food & Con- 
tainer Institute, 1849 West Pershing 
Road, Chicago, Illinois. 
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AIC Activities 
C. P. Neidig, F.A.LC. 


Niagara Chapter 
Chairman, Dr. Emil R. Riegel 
Vice Chairman, Dr. Alvin F. Shepard 
Secretary-treasurer, Dr. Robert H. Schuler 
Representative to National Council, 
Dr. Hans O. Kauffmann 

The Niagara Chapter held the opening 
meeting of the current year at Canisius 
College, October 17th. Alfred L. Brandt, 
a glass apparatus specialist for the Linde 
Air Products Company, demonstrated the 
general principles of glass working with 
the construction of various novelties and 
chemical glassware. The novelties, in- 
cluding a swan, a colorful tropical fish, 
and a crystal schooner, were given as 
prizes to the attending members. Mr. 
Brandt is continuing in an art which has 
been in his family for the past three- 
hundred vears. 


Ohio Chapter 


Chairman, Dr. George F. Rugar 
Chairman-elect, Dr. Otis D. Cole 
Secretary-treasurer; Harold M. Olson 
Representative to National Council, 
Dr. Malvern J. Hiler 

The Ohio Chapter is cooperating with 
the Cleveland technical organizations in 
presenting the third annual dinner of the 
chemical professions of Cleveland, on 
Thursday, November 8, 1951, at the Hotel 
Hollenden. The speaker will be Dr. Paul 
D. V. Manning, F.A.LC., who will give 
an address on “Our Profession—Its Ob- 
ligation and Opportunity” 


Pennsylvania Chapter 
Chairman, Ronald J. Baird 
Chairman-elect, Adalbart Farkas 
Secretary-treasurer, John Staub 
Representative to National Council, 

Marcus Sittenfield 
The Pennsylvania Chapter held its first 
meeting on the fourth of October. The 
speaker was C. E. Waring, vice president 
of Davison Chemical Company, who dis- 
cussed the European chemical industry. 
Mr. Waring put special emphasis upon 
the problems inherent to running a chem- 
ical business in Europe as well as the 
impact of sulfur and sulfuric acid short- 
ages in Europe. 
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National Council Meetings 


Meetings of the AIC National 


Council will be held at The 
Chemists’ Club, 52 E. 41st Street, 
New York, N.Y., at 6:00 p-m., 
on the following dates: 

November 14, 1951 
9, 1952 
9, 1952 


January 


April 


When You Are in 
Washington 


A.L.C. members, who are now in 
Washington, D.C., but affiliated 
with other Chapters, are requested 
to make their presence known to the 
Secretary of the Washington Chapter, 
so that they may be placed on the 
mailing list to receive notices of the 
Chapter’s meetings. A luncheon meet- 
ing is usually held each month and it 
will be a pleasure to welcome all 
INSTITUTE members. The Secretary 
is Paul E. Reichardt. Phone Republic 


3275, Extension 221. 


What Industry Expects of You 

A panel discussion on the topic, 
“What Industry Expects of You”, 
will be sponsored by the New York 
Chapter of THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF CHEMISTS, at the Hotel 
Commodore, Thursday, December 13, 
1951. 

On the panel are the following 
representatives from industry: 

In Production: Peter J. Kornett, 
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superintendent, Oakite Products; Jn 
Technical Sales: Carl Setterstrom, 
sales manager, Textile Fibres De- 
partment, Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals; Jn Research: Robert C. 
Cooney, research director, H. Kohn- 
stamm & Co.; In Technical Service: 
Gordon O. Cragwall, director of 
technical service, Chas. Pfizer & Co.; 
In Product Development: Dr. Sid- 
ney Sussman, chief chemist, Water 
Service Laboratories, 

Dr. H. B. Hass of General Aniline 
& Film Corp., chairman of the Chap- 
ter, will preside at the meeting. The 
event is the first in a series of New 
York Chapter affairs for the most 
active year in its long history. Among 
the planned meetings for the year: A 
dinner meeting for the 1952 Honor- 
ary Member; a buffet supper in honor 
of student medalists, and the annual 
honors award meeting to be held in 
the Spring. 

Dr. Albert Guiteras of Hudson 
Laboratories 117 West 13th St., 
New York 11, N.Y. is in charge of 
arrangements and reservations, The 
meeting was set up by Dr. Robert 
Ginell, assistant professor, Brooklyn 
College, who is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. 


First Honor Scroll Award 


The first Honor Scroll to be 
awarded by the Pennsylvania Chap- 
ter will be presented on Thursday, 
December sixth, to Dr. Emil Ort, 


F.A.1L.C., director of research of 
Hercules Powder Company, at a 
meeting in the Penn-Sheraton Hotel, 
39th and Chestnut Streets, Phila- 
delphia. 

A reception to Dr. Ott will be 
given by the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany at 6:30 o'clock, followed by a 
dinner at 7:15. Dr. Walter J. 
Murphy, Hon, AIC, will speak for 
the honor recipient. President L. H. 
Flett will make the presentation of 
the Scroll. Dr. Ort will deliver an 
address entitled, “I am Proud to be 
a Chemist.” 

The Pennsylvania Chapter extends 
cordial to INSTSTUTE 
members and other friends of Dr. 
Ott from areas outside the Chapter 
boundaries. Please send reservations 
to Dr. V. V. Bollino, Allied Chemical 
and Dye Corporation, Barrett Divi- 
sion, Margaret & Bermuda Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Tickets are $4.75 
each, and reservations should be made 


before November 29th. 


—R. S. ARIES— 


& Associates 


welcome 


Chemical Engineers 
COMMERCIAL CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT 
Process Analysis @ Market Research 
& Economic 
@ Application Research 


COMMEBCIAL 
Economists 


Surveys — Technical 
Evcluations 
Product Development @ Design and 
Initial Operation of Process Plants 
@ licensing and Sale of Processes 
400 Madison Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 


Eldorado 5-1430 
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Honored: Dr. William C. Geer, 
F.A.LC., of Ithaca, N.Y., inventor 
of the inflatable rubber De-Icer for 
aircraft and the vulcanized golf ball 
cover, when he received the Charles 
Goodyear Medal outstanding 
achievements in the chemistry of rub- 


for 


ber. The presentation was made by 
the American Chemical Society's Di- 
vision of Rubber Chemistry, at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, Sep- 
tember sixth. In his medal address on 
“Strategy in Rubber Research,” the 
former B. F. Goodrich vice president, 
in charge of research and develop- 
ment, said that the objectives of 1951 
rubber research are “to produce with- 
in the continental United States all 
the raw materials required by the 
rubber industry.” Dr. who 
holds forty paterits, is a graduate of 


Geer, 


Cornell University, which recently 
honored him by establishing the 
William C. Geer Laboratory of 


Rubber and Plastics. 


A Layman’s Impression: = Of 
antibiotic production at Chas. Pfizer 
& Company, Inc., appears in The 
New Yorker, July 28, 1951, page 
27, under the title, “Something Ex- 
traordinary.”” Dr. John E. McKeen, 
F.A.1.C., was interviewed by the re- 
porter before the laboratory trip. 


New Sales Office: Opened by 
Shell Chemical Corporation in At- 
lanta, Georgia. M. W. Ellison, of 
the N.Y. sales staff, has been appoint- 
ed manager. 
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To Be Honored: Professors 
William L. Prager, F.A.L.C., and 
Reston Stevenson, of the chemistry 
faculty of the City College, New 
York, N.Y., on December 26th, at 
6:30 p.m. in the Hotel New Yorker, 


by the City College Chemistry 
Alumni Association. Tickets may be 
obtained from Dr. Frank Brescia, 


A.A.L.C., Department of Chemistry, 
City College of New York, Convent 
Ave., and 140th St., New York 31, 
N.Y. The subscription is $6.00. Drs. 
Prager retire 
from the chemistry faculty of the 
college at the end of the current aca- 


and Stevenson will 


demic year. 


Conference: The second Thom- 


as Alva Edison Foundation for 
Science Teachers, November 12th 
and 13th, at Mr. Edison’s former 
home in Llewellyn Park, West 
Orange, N.J. Subject: “The Depend- 
ence of Western Civilization on 


American Industry and the Critical 
Shortage of Engineering and Scien- 
tific Manpower.” Vice Admiral 
Harold G. Bowen, executive director 
of the Foundation, Main Street at 
Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N.J.. 
stated that there is urgent need of 
interesting more high school students 


in becoming engineers and scientists. 


New Sales Manager: Appoint- 
ed by Glyco Products Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Jack H. Dollinger, 
F.A.L.C.. formerly assistant sales 
manager. 
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Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.L.C. 


Positions Available 


Lubricating Grease Expert. Med- 
ium-size chemical company desires top- 
notch man with vision and drive, to plan 
and carry through a research program 
designed to increase the sales of grease 
bases and additives, and expand company 
operations in the lubricant field. Must be 
abreast of all new developments. High 
salary and opportunity for the right man. 
Location near New York. Box 111, Tue 
CHEMIST. 


Organic Chemist. Bachelor or mas- 
ter's degree in chemistry, advanced work 
in organic chemistry. Experience in or- 
ganic synthesis desired. Location Massa- 
chusetts, Box 113, THe CHemist. 


Organic Chemist. Ph.D. in organic 
chemistry. 2-4 vears experience in phar- 
maceutical field and in the use of radio- 
isotopes in biochemical research. Back- 
ground in nuclear physics desirable but 
not essential. Location Massachusetts. Box 
115, Tue Cuemist. 


Organic Chemist, B.S. with 6-7 vears 
experience; Ph.D. with 2-4 vears exper- 
ience. Inorganic or physical chemist with 
experience in pharmaceutical research. 
Development of new products. Location 
Massachusetts. Box 117, THe CHemist. 


Chemists Available 


Chemist. ACS, AIC, AAAS, seeks 
managerial position in production § con- 
trol. Experience (9 yrs.): batteries, glues 
& gelatines, library, com’! testing, textiles, 
electronics. Age 32, married. Location 
N.Y. N.J. Box 110, THe Cuemust. 


Chemist, B.S. in chemistry, single, 
age 33, 7 years experience in water 
chemistry—sanitary. and water condition- 
ing, covering work in analytical, product 
development, and technical service and 
\% vear experience production supervisor. 
Box 114, THe CHemist. 
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Defense Research: Universities 
or individuals who wish more direct 
participation in defense research are 
given advice in a statement issued by 
the Science Advisory Committee of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington 25, D.C. Among the 
suggestions are: (1) the assignment 
of outstanding men to projects; (2) 
the granting of leaves to specially 
qualified leaders to take government 
agency positions; (3) the welcome by 
universities and colleges of opportuni- 
ties for joint projects; (+) the volun- 
teering of individuals to defense proj- 
ects; (5) the specifying of definite 
periods of leave to avoid separating 
individuals too long from their nor- 
mal activities; (6) emphasis on the 
importance of research and teaching: 
“The scientist in his laboratory and 
the research professor with his grad- 
uate students are performing a ser- 
vice which may make a critical dif- 
ference to our country in the difficult 
years ahead.” 

Advice in particular situations may 
be obtained from the Department of 
Defense. 


Awarded: By the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 
fellowships totaling $568,000 to 154 
Americans and Canadians, in eco- 
nomics & political science, chemistry, 
biochemistry, medicine, genetics, phy- 
sics, and mathematics. Nine awards 
were made in chemistry, and eleven 
in biochemistry. 
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For Your Library 


The Biochemistry of B Vitamins 


By R. J. Williams, R. E. Eakin, E. Beer- 
stecher, Jr.. and W Shive. Reinhold 
Publishing Corp. 1950. 741 pp. $10.00 


This book is divided into four sections. 
R. J. Williams is the author of Section A 
(Characterization, distribution, assay and 
biogenesis of B vitamins); R. J. Eakin of 
Section B (The catalytic functions of the 
B vitamins); E. Beerstecher, Jr., of Sec- 
tion C (The role of the B vitamins in 
animal and plant organisms); W. Shive 
of Section D (The comparative biological 
activities of the B vitamins and related 
compounds). 

The authors have been exceedingly 
successful in presenting a desirable refer- 
ence work concerning B vitamins. The 
volume is “in a readable form intelligible 
to those whose activities may be along a 
wholly different line.” 

—Dr. Henry Tauber, F.A.LC. 


Patents for Technical Personnel 


By Dr. Worth Wade. Chemonomics, Inc. 
1951. 40 pp. 6” x 9”. $3.00. 


This handbook is designed and, it is 
deemed, will serve well to acquaint the 
chemist with many of the essentials under- 
lying the preparation for and the prepa- 
ration of applications, and the prosecu- 
tion thereof before the patent office. 

The purpose, as stated by the author, 
“is to provide supervisory and technical 
employees and students of chemistry and 
engineering with information on the func- 
tions of a Patent Department, how to 
recognize an invention, how to keep proper 
records, how to protect inventions, how to 
read a patent, and the benefits to be de- 
rived by the employee and a company 
from inventions and patents.” 

The handbook contains, as features, 
flow sheets showing the steps to be taken 
in converting an idea into a patent ap- 
plication, prosecuting the application to 
the stage of the issued patent, and con- 
ducting an interference involving two or 
more applications for the same invention, 
detailed instructions for preparing inven- 
tion records, discussions of the corpora- 
tion patent department, how to construct 
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and how to construe patents, how to detect 
and avoid infringement, and the patent 
rights of employers and employees. 

It is concise, readable, and well-worth 
the attention of science students, chemists, 
and engineers. 

—Dr. Lloyd Van Doren, F.A.LC. 


Analytical Chemistry of the 


Manhattan Project 


Editor-in-Chief, Clement J. Rodden. 1950. 
McGraw-Hill Book Inc. 748 pp. 6" x 9”. 
$6.75. 


First in a series prepared as a record 
of the research work done under the Man- 
hattan Project and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, this volume is a compilation 
of the methods used for the analysis of 
many kinds of materials used in the Proj- 
ect. Emphasis has been placed on those 
materials, such as uranium, plutonium, 
thorium, and their compounds. Past and 
present practices in the separation of these 
elements are described, but radio-chemical 
methods have been treated superficially 
here since the subject is treated in detail 
in another volume of the series. This 
is one of the many inevitable instances of 
overlapping in the scientific fields covered 
by the records of the Project. 

—Dr. Frederick A. Hessel, F.A.LC. 


Molecules and Crystals 


By A. E. Van Arkel, Translated by J. C. 
Servallow. Interscience Publishers. 544" 
x 83%”. $3.75. 


This book constitutes a series of lectures. 
The chemical bond and its relation to the 
structure of molecules and crystals, energy 
changes in chemical reactions, and 
various properties, are elaborated. 


Electron Microscopy 


By Ralph W. G. Wycoff. Interscience 
Publishers. 248 pp. 654" x 914". $5.00. 


The hundred-fold extension of the mic- 
roscope by means of electron beams has 
opened up a great expansion of observa- 
tion of macro-molecules, fine structures, 
viruses, suspensions, colloids, etc. This is 
a well-written book on the electron mic- 
roscope with a wealth of detail and ex- 
cellent photographs. 
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Advances in Colloid Science 


Vol. 111. Editors H. Mark and E. J. W. 
Verwey. Interscience Publishers. 384,pp. 
614" x 934". $7.50 


This volume contains treatises on Ad- 
sorption, by J. H. DeBoer; Surface 
Chemistry, by A. E. Alexander; Electro- 
phoresis, by J. J. Overbeek; Lyogels, 
by A. E. Hauser; Ultracentrifuge, by 
P. Kinnell and B. G. Ranby; Fatigue in 
High Polymers, by J. H. Dillon, and 
Flotation, by Strathmore Cooke. New 
material is given as well as revaluations 
of the old. 

—Dr. John A. Steffens, F.A.L.C. 


Chemical Books Abroad 
Rudolph Seiden, F.A.1L.C. 


Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin: Lehr- 
buch der organischen Chemie, by A. F. 
Holleman and F. Richter, 28th ed., 526 
pp. with 97 ill, DM 24. A new edition 
(with only minor changes) of the splendid 
textbook reviewed in the January 1951 
issue of THe Cuemist. @ Tonerde und 
Aluminium, 1: Die Tonerde, by W. Fulda 
and H. Ginsberg, 1951, 226 pp. with 50 
ill., DM 26. An authoritative monograph 
of the raw materials, bauxite and alumina 
silicates, and of the industrial production 
methods of alumina which have proved 
practical during the last 30 years. @ Die 
chemische Affinitaet,, by Egon Wiberg, 
1951, 254 pp. with 36 ill, DM 24. Un- 
like other books about thermodynamics, 
this readable introduction into its theories 
employs formulas and equations in a mul- 
titude of practical examples. Each of 
them is calculated through, because short- 
cuts, in the author's experience, are so 
often the cause for confusion in the 
students’ mind. ©@ Pharmazeutisches 
Woerterbuch, by Curt Hunnius, 1950, 504 
pp. with 87 ill, DM_ 14.50. This dic- 
tionary of pharmaceutical terms is a great 
time-saver since it answers briefly, vet 
comprehensively, thousands of questions 
asked every day by pharmacists, physi- 
cians, and chemists. 


Wuertt.: 
Histamin und Antihistamine, by Hans 
Haas, 1951, 212 pp. A critical summary 
of the many antihistaminic preparations 
and their medical indications found dur- 


Editio Cantor, Aulendorf i. 


ing the last 10 years. Hundreds of liter- 
ature sources are listed in connection with 
the book's 63 tables, in addition to the 
859 references at the end of the book. 


Benno Schwabe & Co., Basel: Rausch- 
gifte und Genussmittel, by Knud O. 
Moller (and 9 coworkers), 1951, 431 pp. 
with 43 ill. Sfr. 19.50. This is an exquisite 
translation of a Danish book written with 
a minimum of chemistry, so that it will be 
understandable not only to experts in 
various fields—such as physicians, law- 
yers, and pharmacists—but also to laymen 
who are interested in the uses and mis- 
uses of coffee, tea, nicotine, alcohol, hyp- 
notics, benzedrine, opium, morphine, co- 
caine, and exotic narcotic poisons. 


Hilger & Watts Ltd., London: Leaf 
Analysis, by H. Lundegardh, translated 
from the German by R. L. Mitchell, 1951, 
176 pp. with 32 ill., 22s6d. A book of 
interest to plant physiologists and agri- 
cultural chemists. The author employs 
chemical (particularly many _ spectro- 
graphic) methods in leaf analysis to de- 
termine the manurial requirements of soil. 
To me this book is of special interest 
because of my investigations about a 
similar subject—leaf and whole plant 
analysis to determine the influence of 
various external factors upon the mineral 
(ash) and starch contents of plants — 
which were published in “Die landwirt- 
schaftliche Versuchstationen (Vol. CIV, 
pp. 1-50) and as a book (Paul Parey, 
Berlin, 1925); many of our findings con- 
cur. @ Practical Spectroscopy, by C. 
Candler, 1949, 190 pp., 21s. This is a 
well-illustrated elementary text on spec- 
troscopy which describes many experiments 
(most of them carried out with the Hil- 
ger-Barfit wavelength spectrometer). 
@ Absorption Spectrophotometry, by G. F. 
Lothian, 3rd ed., 196 pp. with 71 ill., 26s. 
Progress was so great during the last 
few vears, that a completely rewritten 
edition of this well-known book became a 
necessity. It now deals with the theory of 
absorption spectra which are indicated by 
wave-lengths ranging from 2000 to 250,- 
000A and with their measurement by 
photographic, visual, and photoelectric 
spectrophotometry. 


Butterworths Scientific Publications, 
London (Interscience Publishers, New 
York 1): Molecules and Crystals, by A. 
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E. van Arkel, translated from the Dutch 
by J. C. Swallow, 1949, 234 pp. with 45 
ill., $3.75. An original textbook about the 
correlation of structures and properties in 
inorganic chemistry, with emphasis on 
the hypothesis about the heteropolar (or 
ionic or electronic) bond, This hypothesis 
makes it possible to foretell what atoms 
must react together, and in what way, in 
order to produce compounds with given 
properties. 

Dr. Alfred Huethig Verlag, Heidelberg: 
Die physiologischen und  pharmakolo- 
gischen Wirkungen der aetherischen Oele, 
Riechstoffe und verwandten Producte, by 
Arno Mueller, 2nd ed., 168 pp. The phar- 
macological and physiological actions of 
(alphabetically listed) ethereal oils, per- 
fumes and related substances are summed 
up (together with literature references) ; 
methods of efficacy investigations, a list 
of indications fér medical uses, and 
various formulas are also included in the 
volume. 


Diamonds 
(Some noteworthy quotations collected 
from the Diamond Jubilee of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society in New York, N.Y.) 


“It is a striking tribute to our democ- 
racy that so great a number of scientists 
can assemble here free from suspicion of 
one another, and free from fear of outside 
interference. This kind of personal free- 
dom is our most precious national asset. 
It needs to be carefully guarded and 
zealously watched, for freedom is in more 
serious danger today than at any time in 
our national history.” 

—President Harry S. Truman 

“History is filled with wars caused by 
the demands of expanding populations for 
food and the means of life. Comparable 
with these are the migrations and the 
wars for new land to replace exhausted 
and eroded lands, Only as such sityations 
are corrected can civilization advance .. . 
Never before in the history of mankind 
was scientific vision and leadership more 
necessary for the future of mankind. The 
seventy-five vears of the American Chem- 
ical Society attest to such leadership with- 
in your profession. I am confident it will 
continue.” 


—Vice President Alben W. Barkley 


“In an era of pessimism and tension vou 
have 


produced abundant evidence that 
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mankind, if it wills to do so, may look 
forward to the future with optimism and 
even enthusiasm. Your accomplishments 
prove there need be no limit to progress. 
—Governor Alfred E. Driscoll, 

New Jersey 


“The ACS Diamond Jubilee provides a 
most appropriate occasion for a_ public 
health physician to express the gratitude 
of the health professions to chemists. 
—Dr. Leonard A. Scheele 

Surageon-General, U.S. 

Service 


Public Health 


“Very probably, the keys to the cancer 
problem will be found eventually in the 
keeping of the chemists.” 

—Dr. C. E. K. Mees 
Eastman Kodak Company 


“It seems safe to predict that during the 
next quarter-century more scientists will 
continue to investigate the chemistry of 
life processes than any other general area 
of research.” 

—Dr. N. Howell Furman 
President, ACS 


Conclusion, after commenting about 
those scientists who were refused admis- 
sion visas to the United States, to attend 
the Diamond Jubilee: “We are rapidly 
approaching . . . the stage where it is 
inappropriate for international scientific 
conventions to be held in this country.” 

—Dr. Bernard D. Davis 
Cornell University 


“The changes of the last seventy-five 
vears have been more drastic and upset- 
ting than those which had taken place in 
the preceding two-hundred and fifty vears 
since Shakespeare's time, and chemistry 
has been one of the principal factors in 
causing or promoting those changes.” 

—Dr. Arthur B. Lamb 
Professor Emeritus, Harvard 


Without the joint efforts of research 
chemists and industrial engineers, “we 


never could have achieved the standards 
of living that are such an outstanding 
characteristic of our nation, nor would we 
have anything like as strong a bulwark 
against foreign aggression as we now 
enjoy.” 

—U-.S. Senator, J. Allen Frear, Jr. 

Delaware 
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“As we turn toward the century mark 
of our society's organization and toward 
the nation’s bicentennial, we are clearly 
in the critical years—the vears of decision 
as to our essential freedom and our way 
of life, Whether future historians will 
call this the chemical century, the scien- 
tific century, or the catastrophic century 
will depend in no small measure on the 
beliefs, the powers and the activities of 
the groups that are here represented. Let 
us resolve to use our skills and talents, 
together with whatever persuasive powers 
we may possess, toward every construc- 
tive action for the future benefit of man- 
kind.” 

—Dr. N. Howell Furman 


The Postmaster General's approval of 
the stamp commemorating the 75th an- 
niversary of the Society was given in 
recognition of the “important part chemis- 
try has plaved in the development of our 
country and the outstanding contribution 
your society has made to the betterment 
of mankind. There is no peace-time prod- 
uct that the public uses which is not 
better today because of chemistry’s con- 
tributions.” 

—Osborne A. Pearson 
Assistant Postmaster General 


“The restriction imposed upon the ex- 
port of technical publications . . . amounts 
to only a futile gesture as once the infor- 
mation has been published it cannot be 
withheld from the rest of the world .. . 
The power to withhold scientific informa- 
tion should never be in the hands of those 
who do not understand it.” 

—Dr. E. J. Crane 
Editor, Chemical Abstracts 


“Today newspapers in the United 
States, as nowhere else in the world, 
have their doors wide open to good in- 
formative science stories. Just make them 
interesting.” 

—Howard A. Blakeslee 
Associate Press 


Information 


“Sequet”. Bottle-washing additive. In- 
formation. Diamond Alkali Co., 300 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 
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“New Fisher Isotemp Bath.” Infor- 
mation. Fisher Scientific Co., 717 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


“Progress in Research Laboratories.” 
Article. Cenco News Chats No. 72, Central 
Scientific Co., 1700 Irving Park Rd., 
Chicago 13, Il. 

“Norelco MA Stabilizer.” For constant 
X-ray tube current. Information. Research 
& Control Instruments Div., North 
American Philips Co., Inc., 750 So, Fulton 
Ave., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


“Dynel Data” News sheets. Textile 
Fibers Dept., Carbide & Carbon Chem- 
icals Co., 30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
New York. 


“Inexpensive Freeze-Drying Unit.” De- 
tails. Fy J. Stokes Machine Co., 5500 
Tabor ka. Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


“Flexible Heating Tape.” Information. 
Scientific Glass Apparatus Co.,_ Inc., 
Bloomfield, N.J. 


“Proceedings of the 1951 Annual 
Meeting of the Research and Develop- 
ment Associates.” Research and Develop- 
ment Associates, Food and Container In- 
stitute, 1849 W. Pershing Rd., Chicago 9, 
lil. 


“U.S. Government Films for School & 
Industry.” Catalog. United World Films, 
Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N.Y. 


“Three Keys to Strength: Production, 
Stability, Free-World Unity.” quar- 
terly report to the President by the direc- 
tor of Defense Mobilization. 30 cents. 
Supt. of Doc. U.S. Gov. Printing Off., 
Washington 25, D.C. 


“Svton C-30, colloidal solution of hy- 


Bulletin. Merri- 
Chemical Co., 


drated silica in water.” 
mac Div., Monsanto 
Everett, Mass. 


“The Southern Market for Scientific 
Apparatus & Supplies.” Survey. Southern 
Association of Science & Industry, 5009 
Peachtree Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 


“Outline of the History of Chemistry.” 
Charts. Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. 
Louis 7, Missouri. 
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“New Package Plan for Trade Shows 
& Conventions.” Exposition Dept., Grand 
Central Palace, 46th St. & Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


“Agilene (Polyethylene) Fabricated 
Containers” and “Physical & Chemical 
Properties of Agilene.” Data Sheets. 


American Agile Corp., Plastics Div., 5806 
Hough Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


The Laboratory, publication of Fisher 
Scientific Company, devotes its issue No. 5, 
Vol. 20, to the 100-vear, illustrated, history 
of Eimer and Amend, now a division of 
Fisher Scientific Company. 


“Special Slide Rule for Radioactivity 
Computations.” Information. J. L. Her- 
son, 3000 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 8, D.C, | 


Production for Defense.” 
Department of Commerce field 
or Distribution Section, Printing 
Division, Department of Com- 


“Pooling 
Booklet. 
offices, 
Service 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 


“Fifteen-minute” Dramatized Record.” 
Subject: Aid to Europe. Title: “We Can 
Do It.” $1.00 from Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 


Bro- 
5500 


“Vacuum Impregnation.” 32-pp. 
chure. F. J. Stokes Machine Co., 
Tabor Road, Philadelphia 30, Pa. 


“Product Control Through Infrared 
Analysis.” 8-pp. Brochure. The Perkin 
Elmer Corp., Norwalk, Conn. 


“Royalton Balance Iluminators.” In- 
formation. Mever Scientific Supply Co., 
Inc., 215 North 8th St., Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 


“Diethyl Succinate.” Technical Data 
Sheet. Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 
4, Missouri. 


“Specifications for Use of Pentachloro- 
phenol Wood Preservative.” Bulletin. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 4, Mo. 


“Belmont Hilsch Vortex Tubes.” Leaflet. 
Form V-2-551. Thermo Instruments Co., 
1189 El Camino Real, Belmont, Calif. 
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“A Basic Marketing Chart of the 
United States.” Single chart $2.50. Dis- 
count for quantities. Research Company 
of America, 341 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


“Consulting Services.” Directory of 
Consultants. Free, if source of reference, 
name of person, company’s name, address, 
and postal zone number, are given to the 
Association of Consulting Chemists and 
Chemical Engineers, Inc., 50 E. 41st St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


“Industrial Division.” Information 
about services offered by The Psycho- 
logical Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave., New 
York 18, N.Y. 


“Pyroset Fire Retardant Finishes.” 
American Cyanamid Co., Textile Resin 
Dept., Bound Brook, N.j. 


“Meeting Defense Goals.” By the di- 
rector of defense mobilization. 30 cents. 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


“Records Research Reports on the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan.” Manual. Booklet 
X-1203. Management Controls  Div., 
Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y. 


“Improved Metallograph.” Bulletin. F. 
T. Griswold Mfg. Co., 305 W. Lancaster 
Ave., Wayne, Pa. 


“Hydrocarbons.” Research Bulletin No. 
54+. Lists reports on German processes. 
Research Information Service, 509 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 


“Questions & Answers on the Controlled 
Materials Plan.” Department of Com- 
merce field offices, or U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce, Distribution Service, Washington 
25, D.C. 


“Hannon Electric Screen Heater.” Bul- 
letin. F. R. Hannon & Sons, 1609 Waynes- 
burg Rd., S. E., Canton, Ohio. 


“AEC Index to the Semiannual Reports 
to Congress, Jan. 1947-Jan. 1951.” 20 
cents. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Gov. Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F.A.1.C. 


Buckman Labs., Inc. 


I have one final plea to scientists going 
into industrial research. In industry we 
have gone a long way in making our 
buildings and facilities versatile. We can 
move partitions and laboratory services 
with great freedom and dispatch, and we 
have great ability in building instruments 
and equipment and pilot plants for almost 
any type of investigation; but we have 
great need for corresponding flexibility in 
the training of our scientists. There will, 
of course, always be a need for physicists 
who are highly specialized in a narrow 
field of investigation, but in addition to 
these we have a great need for people who 
by disposition and broad training are 
highly versatile in their scientific abilities. 
These individuals can, with suitable ap- 
prenticeship, become progressively expert 


in many fields, as these fields become im- 
portant in the ever-changing picture of 
scientific research. In short, we need more 
general practitioners of physics. To fill 
this specification takes one part of train- 
ing—fundamental broad training—and one 
part of courage. For it does take a lot of 
courage to leave a field in which one has 
become an expert, for a new field in which 
one will be a neophyte. But the new field 
is a new challenge and will provide great 
stimulus to further accomplishment. 

—C. G. Surts 


If at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again, then quit; there is no use being a 
damn fool about it. 

—W. C. Fievps 


When the Indians ran America there 
were no taxes and there was no debt and 
women did all the work. The white man, 
however, thought that he could improve 
the system.. —Phil. News 


IS VACUUM 
THAT'S 99.99% PERFECT 


good enough for your process? 


HIS degree of vacuum is easily obtained with the 
Croll-Reynolds four or five-stage steam jet 


EVACTOR, with no moving parts. Each stage from 
tech d as the valve that 


a 


int i 
P s as 


turns it on. Numerous four-stage units are maintaining 
industrial vacuum down to 0.2 mm. and less, and many 
thousands of one, two and three-stage units are 
maintaining vacuum for intermediate industrial re- 
quirements on practically all types of processing 
equipment. 

By permitting water, aq luti or any 
volatile liquid to evaporate under high vacuum and 
without heat from an outside source, enough BTU’s can be removed to chill the liquid down 
to 32°F, or even lower in the case of solutions. This is the principle of the Croll-Reynolds 
“Chill-Vactor.” Hundreds of these have been installed throughout the United States and 
in several foreign countries. 

An engineering staff of many years experience has specialized on this type of equipment 

and is at your service. Why not write today, outlining your problems? 


CROLL - REYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE— 
751 CENTRAL AVENUE, WESTFIELD, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE— 
17 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Chill-Vactors Steam Jet Evactors Condensing Equipment 
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Professional Services 


ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 
Established 1907 


Research and Consulting Chemists 


Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 
Plastics and Related Subjects 


Montclair, N. J. 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 


4+ Cherry Street 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 


INC. 


Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 


. 
Qualification Tests 
3953 Shakespeare Avenue 


CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Organic Process’ Development, Control 


Laboratory and Pilot Plant Studies 


Your Inquiries Invited 


211 E. 19th St. New York 3, New York 


Telephone:,GRamercy 5-1030 


THE CHEMIST on Microfilm 
Subscribers to THe CHEMIsT, who 
have space or storage problems, can 
now obtain microfilm copies of this 
publication from University Micro- 
films, 313 N. First Street, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. 


Sponsored Industrial 


Research 


BJORKSTEN 


Chicago, Ill. 13791 S. Ave. “O” 
Madison, Wis. 323 W. Gorham St. 
New York, N. Y. 50 E. 41st St. 


RESEARCA 
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EVANS 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Organic and Inorganic Chemistry 
Processes — Products 


Unusually Extensive Facilities 
Your Inspection Invited 
250 East 43rp St., New York 17, N. Y. 


THE L 


ENTO PRESS 
Distinctive Printing 


441 Pearl Street New York, N.Y. 


WoOrth 2-5977 
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LABORATORIES 
29 W a YORK 
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Below: a Fisher For the first time, Fisher Unitized Gas-Analysis 
Unitized Gas- Analysis Apparatus, in either the Precision or Technical 
assembly of the Preci- > 
sion Type, one of models, may be obtained with Pyrex Brand Glass 
many models avail- ball-and-socket joints in place of the convens 
able with either rub- x 
ber connectors or ball- tional rubber connectors. 
and-socket joints. More accurate results can be obtained by the 
elimination of rubber in the system. At the same 
time, the completely interchangeable parts of the 
system may be assembled, rearranged or removed 
‘or cleaning very easily and quickly. 

All Fisher Unitized Gas-Analysis Apparatus 
may now be obtained either with or without 
Pyrex Brand Glass ball-and-socket joints. 


Write for your free copy o 
contains a wealth of author- 
itative technical information 
on gas analysis, a description 
of all units including those 
with the new ball-and-socket 
connectors, and a complete, 
current price list. 


Headquarters for Laboratory Supplies 


FISHER SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH NEW YORK WASHINGTON ST. LOUIS MONTREAL 


717 Forbes (19) 635 Greenwich (14) 7722 Woodbury 2850 S. Jefferson (18) 904 St. James 
(Silver Spring, Md.) 


FISHER Unulized Gas-Analysis Apparatus 
her 
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TYGON 


TUBING 


INER — FLEXIBLE 


Y ANY standard of measurement, Tygon flex- 
ible-plastic laboratory Tubing has achieved 
top ranking among America’s leading chemists. 


Flexible, non-toxic, clear, resistant to virtually 
all acids and alkalies, non-aging, sterilizable, 
easily connected, easily cleaned, conveniently 
packaged ... Tygon Tubing offers a combination 
of advantages found in no other fluid transmis- 
sion medium. Ask for it by name — TYGON — 
manufactured only by The U. S. Stoneware Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 


AT YOUR 
LABORATORY SUPPLY 
DEALER 
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